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THE CASE OF THE 
REV. PERCY GRANT 


N Sunday, January 21, lower Fifth 
() Avenue, New York, in the imme- 

diate neighborhood of the Church 
of the Ascension, was filled with people 
vainly trying to go to church. The next 
day the newspapers of the city filled 
columns with reports of the sermon 
preached that day by the rector of 
the church and with reports of the 
circumstances under which it was 
preach2d. 

The most obvious observation on this 
event is that the Church is still very 
much alive. Although in some places 
and to some degree the Church may 
have lost its hold upon people, it is evi- 
dent that under some conditions the 
Church may become the center of in- 
tense popular interest and the subject 
even of timely news. 

In this case the occasion for the in- 
terest was the demand by the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of New York, the 
Right Rev. William T. Manning, upon 
the rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, 
to withdraw from the ministry of the 
Church because of views he had ex- 
pressed. 

Undoubtedly a great many of those 
in the throng at the church on that 
Sunday were there simply to satisfy 
their own curiosity; but a great many 
were there because they were supporters 
of the rector, and a great many were 
there because they were vitally inter- 
ested in any issue in which the Church 
was involved. 

With some of the opinions which Mr. 
Grant has expressed. and which are as- 
sociated with his name we do not agree. 
Indeed, even among those who are lead- 
ers in the liberation of religious thought 
from unsound tradition Mr. Grant’s 
cpinions have not been generally re- 
garded as of great weight. The ques- 
tion, however, which has arisen is not 
solely or chiefly the merit of Mr. Grant’s 
views. 

One question, it seems to us, has al- 
ready been decided, and decided rightly. 
if Mr. Grant is to be removed from his 
charge and from the Episcopal ministry, 
it is clear that it will be as a result, not 
of arbitrary authority, but of open trial. 
In this respect Mr. Grant’s case differs 
radically from that of the Rev. J. D. M. 
Buckner. -'There is no indication that 
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the authorities of the Episcopal Church 
are to proceed except in accordance 
with the means provided by the Church 
for a full and fair hearing of the 
case. 

If there is to be a heresy trial, it is 
not likely to be productive of much 
good. Heresy trials in these days have 
two disadvantages, as The Outlook has 
had occasion heretofore to point out. In 
the first place, heresy trials differ from 
ordinary trials in that the court is not 
selected before the issue is raised, but 
afterwards. Therefore the case brought 
before it is not submitted to impartial 
judges, but to those who have already 
made up their minds. In the second 
place, heresy trials generally bring ad- 
vantage to no one but the accused. To 
repeat what we have said before, once 
heretics were burned; then they were 
spared, but their books were burned; 
nowadays, the only effect is to give the 
books a wider circulation than ever. 

If Mr. Grant is tried, we do not be- 
lieve that any one will be convinced 
who is not convinced already. Doctrinal 


controversies under such circumstances: 


have little effect except to caution the 
timid against expressing their views. 
The best way to deal with those whose 
views are unbalanced is to leave them 
to the conscience and intelligence of the 
people who constitute the churches. 
This, it seems to us, is the way which 
is sanctioned by the earliest practices 
of the Church, and which has proved to 
be the best throughout all the Church’s 
history. 


IS A COTTON FAMINE IN SIGHT? 

EARLY two generations have passed 
N since the United States felt the 
pinch of a cotton famine. Now, accord- 
ing to the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, we approach it again. The boll 
weevil, the boll worm, and reviving de- 
mand from a cotton-hungry world have 
reduced our visible supply of raw mate- 
rial to the danger-point. 

All that we have to do to make cer- 
tain of a cotton famine within the next 
five or six months, the Department an- 
nounces, is to continue drawing on our 
stocks at the present rate of consump- 
tion and export. 

“Should consumption by American 
mills and exports continue at the pres- 
ent rate,” says the Department, “it is 
estimated that the supply in the United 


States will disappear before next Au- 
gust.” 

The crop of 1923 will not be available 
for use before the early fall, and much 
of it will not be available then. What 
would happen if the last bale of the 
present stock should be fed to the maw 
of demand, at home or abroad, before 
the new supply becomes available? 

The great textile industry would close 
down, of course, so far as cotton is 
eoncerned. The price of the raw mate- 
rial, already nearly double the average 
price of last year, would shoot to still 
dizzier heights. Tens of thousands of 
workers would be without work. Prices 
for cotton fabrics of all sorts, from 
gauze to cord for automobile tires, 
would soar like a sky-rocket into the 
blue sky. The entire country would 
suffer in countless ways. 

It seems inconceivable that the 
Nation should run short before harvest 
of its third main crop. Yet “American 
cotton mills are well filled with orders 
ahead,” the Department’s announcement 
continues, “and Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Spain, and Belgium have taken 
more cotton so far this season than for 
the corresponding period last year. 
Germany has taken about 125,000 bales 
less than last year, and Japan and 
China nearly 300,000 bales less,” 

In terms of dollars, cotton vaulted 
over Wheat into third place among 
American crops last year. The value 
of the 1922 cotton. crop, surpassed alone 
by corn and hay, is estimated by the 
Department at slightly less than $1,200,- 
000,000. Cotton fetched nearly half as 
much again as the wheat crop. Pros- 
pects for 1923 are for a greater crop 
than last year—though here again enter 
boll weevil and kin as z of the equation 
—with a probable price recession be- 
cause of greater supply. 

Certainly it would seem that the Na- 
tion’s cotton field is large enough. If 
we were to strip an area equal to the 
State of Pennsylvania of all cities, 
towns, buildings, woods, and every other 
growing thing, and then treat similarly 
another area equal to the State of New 
Jersey, and then make of them beth an 
unbroken field of cotton, we still should 
have to borrow a few thousand square 
miles from the neighboring State of 
New York before we could say, “Here is 
the size of our, cotton patch.” 

Over the equivalent of all that area 
201 
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the natural enemies of cotton wreaked 
their destruction last year. They pulled 
down the yield to 141 pounds (or about 
one-third of a bale) to the acre, a de- 
crease of more than twenty-five per cent 
from the 1920 average. 

The weevil sleeps in the soil over 
winter. The bite of cold reaches the 
sleeper’s vitals. The greater the cold, 
the greater the slaughter. The milder 
the winter, the greater the survival of 
the pest. Nature, therefore, is making 
now, in the sterile months of the year, 
the dimensions of the next cotton har- 
vest. 

What a choice! Shall we look at the 
coal-bin or the cotton crop as we take 
what winter brings? 


RESTORING THE RAILWAYS 
Sut of the chief executives of the 
country’s leading railways see in the 
industrial stir of to-day the greater 
prosperity of to-morrow. The _ lean 
years seem to be passing; the fat ones 
seem on the way. And these men of 
foresight are preparing for what they 
call the big pull of 1923—the pull of 


freight in growing dimensions as the, 


year progresses. 

Nine of these railway executives have 
recently announced their buying plans 
for the year. They include the purchase 
of more than 37,000 freight cars to re- 
place the disabled vehicles which must 
be retired and to bring their equipment 
up to a standard which will enable them 
tc deliver the goods offered them. 
These nine roads and two more have 
announced their intention to purchase, 
in addition, more than 800 locomotives 
this year—about one-third of the entire 
number ordered and installed in 1922 
on all the transportation lines in the 
country. ; 

The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion either received or approved during 
the first three weeks of the new year 
applications for the issuance of securi- 
ties to finance equipment purchases to 
the total of $30,000,000. These applica- 
tions did not include the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s announced plan to purchase 
300 new locomotives during the year. 

On the basis of these purchases and 
the betterment programmes now being 
worked out by other carriers, an un- 
official estimate is made that total pur- 
chases of railway equipment plus addi- 
tions to terminals and trackage will 
cost the roads between $750,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000 during the present year. 
This would establish the high mark for 
ten years. 

Announcement has been made by 35 
railways of trackage extensions contem- 
plated in 1923. The total trackage to 


be constructed by these roads measures 


given topic. 
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more than 400 miles. For more than 
ten years the railways have virtually 
stood still, and the growth thus forecast 
for the present year—which may reach 
1,000 miles when all returns are in— 
indicates a departure from previous 
policy. 

In addition, the railways have been 


conducting for the vast six months an- 


intensive campaign of repairing bad- 
order equipment. The latest available 
report shows that the number of bad- 
order freight cars has been reduced by 
almost sixty per cent since last summer. 

The lesson of preparedness may have 
been accentuated by the recent distress- 
ing car shortage, which not only cur- 
tailed business activity but railway 
earnings as well. Whatever the impell- 
ing cause, many of the carriers seem to 
have decided to put their houses in 
order. 


LITTLE’S BIG BOOK 
= who are not lawyers will be 
surprised to learn that there has 
been no digest and codification of Fed- 
eral laws since 1878. Never before has 
such a time elapsed in the publishing 
of a compendium of Federal laws, nor 
have any of the States (with one single 
exception) allowed their statutes to go 
uncodified for twenty-five years. Every 
lawyer knows what a tedious and intri- 
cate piece of work it is to find out what 
the law of the United States is on any 
There has been a general 
and definite demand for some recognized 
and authoritative work of the kind 
needed. 

Now Mr. Edward C. Little, of Kansas, 
who is Chairman of the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws, for the House of 
Representatives, has completed such a 
work and the House has twice approved 
of the book as valuable and needed. The 
Senate, however, for some reason or 
other seems to hang fire on this matter, 
although a high authority in legal 
literature, Dean Wigmore, of North- 
western University, has declared: “The 
state of things has now become in- 
tolerable. Since the completion of your 
draft revision the failure to act has be- 
come a disgrace on the part of Congress. 
The shame of leaving the Federal laws 
in this condition is no longer excusable 
on any ground.” 

To-day, if any one wants to know 
precisely what the Federal statute law 
is on any individual point, be cannot be 
sure that he is right until he has ex- 
amined minutely thirty-six volumes of 
statutes. He is lucky if he finds what 
he wants even then, for many enact- 
ments on individual points are hidden 
away in appropriation bills or under 
other misleading titles, and even the 





most accurate and painstaking of in- 
dexers of the thirty-six volumes may — 
easily overlook some reference which 
might be pounced upon greedily by a 
contesting attorney. 

There are many things which -ought 
to be done in the few weeks remaining 
of the present session of Congress. It is 
to be hoped that this greatly needed 
piece of legislation will not be neg- 
lected. 


SPEEDING APPROPRIATIONS 
HE present session of Congress is 
notable, aside from the fact that 
it is a fourth session, in the accomplish- 
ment of at least one commendable feat 
that so far has failed to attract general 
attention. 

It has made a new speed record in the 
passage of the appropriation bills. As 
this is written, somewhat less than six 
weeks since the beginning of the ses- 
sion, the appropriation bills are further 
advanced in the process of legislation 
than they have been at corresponding 
periods within the memory of man. The 
House has passed all the bills save two, 
and the Senate has only four to pass. 
Bills covering authorizations for the five 
departments of Treasury, Commerce, 
Labor, State, and Justice have emerged 
trom the conference stage and are now 
law. 

Furthermore, there has been a tonic 
absence of the customary tedium of 
committee hearings, involving the pres- 
ence of one-fourth to one-third the mem- 
bership of the two houses. This year, 
for the first time, the appropriation bills 
have been handled by one committee in 
the House and one in the Senate. The 
celerity with which the bills have moved 
testifies to the effectiveness of the 
change from the cumbersome methods 
followed for generations. 

But not all the credit for the new 
record lies in the halls on Capitol Hill. 
It is true that Congress has given the 
bills the right of way, but there has 
been a firm hand on the throttle and a 
skillful one. The Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, General Herbert M. 
Lord, who, with Presidential direction 
and support, framed the estimates and 
told hungry departments and boards 
how much money they might have to 
spend next year, has a large share in the 
honor. 

It was General Lord who achieved the 
balanced budget for the first time in 
American history. The measure of the 
Nation’s receipts was taken so far as 
expert opinion could take it months ago, 
and by that measure General Lord cut 
the cloth of National expenditures. He 
cut literally—cut more than $520,000.000 
under last year’s expenses, cut into our 
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I CLAIM THE PROMISE 


(Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV, Scene 4) 














Thiele in the Sioux City Tribune 


From Ruy Blas, Paris 














WHEN A FELLOW NEEDS A FRIEND 


Reid in the New York Evening Mail 
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“WHAT ARE YOU SEEKING NOW?’ 
“To see what town we can argue in after Lausanne” 


From B. Orampton, Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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outgo to the extent of $10,000,000 a 
week for the entire year. 

Our National expenditures come 
within the compass of our estimated re- 
ceipts, thanks to months of almost 
’ thankless work and painstaking labor. 
During those months General Lord and 
his staff heard the plaint of every bu- 
reau in the Government. By the exer- 
cise of tact, patience, and forbearance 
they adjusted Governmental appetite to 
Governmental rations. 

When Congress met, the estimates 
already had been bared to their last de- 
tail. There was virtually nothing new 
to be learned about them. There was 
little need for more than perfunctory 
committee inquiry. The bugbear of 
endless hearings and bickerings had 
been killed before the first Monday of 
December. 

Two days after the opening of the 
session the first of the appropriation 
bills, providing funds for the Treasury 
Department, was reported to the House. 
Three days later the House passed the 
bill, eliminating but one item of $7,500, 
and changing none of the others. At 
the end of another three days the bill 
was reported to the Senate. It was 
passed the same day. 

Three days after the session opened 
the second appropriation bill was re- 
ported to the House. Within a week it 
had passed both houses. The longest 
period of time required for the passage 
of any of the bills, to date, was con- 
sumed by the Navy Bill, and that was 
due, not to the authorizations of the bill 
itself, but to the Borah resolution, later 
withdrawn. 

All told, these bills carry authoriza- 
tions of more than $3,000,000,000. Con- 
gress is passing them into law at the 
approximate rate of $100,000,000 for 
every working day. 


THE BARBLESS HOOK 
AND THE BUSY BEE 

EVERAL years ago The Outlook began 
S to urge its angling readers to use a 
barbless hook when fly fishing for bass 
and trout. We have no little evidence 
that this campaign, if that word can be 
applied to an appeal which has been 
neither strident nor insistent, has borne 
good fruit. 

This last year The Outlook has been 
actively seconded in its proposal by a 
new sportsmen’s magazine, the organ of 
a National league of anglers and hunt- 
ers which has been growing very rap- 
idly. We refer to the “Izaak Walton 
League Monthly.” The League which 


fathers this publication was founded a 
year ago by Will H. Dilg. Eight hun- 
dred and twenty-three members of the 
Chicago Chapter of this new League sat 
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down for dinner on January 15 to cele- 
brate its first birthday. Three hundred 
others were turned away for lack of 
100m. The speakers at this dinner in- 
cluded Governor Preus, of Minnesota, 
James Oliver Curwood, and Judge J. M. 
Dickinson, who was President Taft’s 
Secretary of War. Two hundred other 
chapters of the League likewise cele- 
brated the League birthday by similar, 
if smaller, gatherings. 

The League has a number of plans 
for the improvement of hunting and 
fishing conditions throughout the coun- 
try which are worthy of the attention 
of every sportsman. They include a 
war upon stream pollution and a fight 
for the planting of fish and the develop- 
ment of State game farms and sanctu- 
aries. We are interested to note, how- 
ever, one result which has already been 
accomplished. The Wisconsin Fish and 
Game Protective Association at its tenth 
annual Convention passed the following 
resolution, which is the direct result of 
the League’s support of the barbless 
hook. 


Whereas it is the duty of our Asso- 
ciation to lead in fostering more 
sportsmanlike and humane methods 
of hunting and fishing; 

And whereas many under-sized fish 
are killed or injured so as to result in 
death, and because of the force and 
violence necessary to remove a 
barbed hook; 

Now therefore, be it resolved by 
the Wisconsin Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, in tenth annual 
Convention assembled, that we urge 
each and every member of our or- 
ganization to give a thorough and 
consistent trial of the barbless hook, 
with the request that they report to 
the Association at its next annual 
meeting their experiences and opin- 
ions in regard to the barbless hook. 
Will Dilg says, “Even if you lose a 

















This is an enlarged reproduction of a fly 
tied on a barbless hook. Pictures of this 
particular fly have been published so many 
times in various periodicals since it first 
showed itself on an Outlook cpver that it 
was recently dubbed by Will H. Dilg, Presi- 
dent of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, as “‘that very busy bee.” 
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few you will feel better by giving the 
fish a fighting chance.” 


We have no fear for the result of this 
trial, for the barbless hook makes a firm 
friend of every sportsman who gives it 
a fair trial. 


ACROSS THE SAHARA 
oo science and enterprise have 
just won a victory over the Desert 
of Sahara. Motor vehicles which may 
be described as part automobile and part 
tractor of the caterpillar-wheel type 
bave carried through a _ long-planned 
expedition with the utmost success. It 
seems that there is a large tract of the 
Sahara which has been so difficult of 
access that it has never been traversed 
by white men. Yet a practical route 
through it must be of commercial impor- 
tance. 

The French expedition started from 
the southern end of the railway that 
runs through Algeria, and in twenty 
days made a journey two thousand 
miles in length, reaching from the 
Algerian point of departure to Tim- 
buktu. Part of the route was easy of 
traverse, and stations had been stocked 
with supplies along this part of the 
route. For the last fourteen hundred 
miles, however, the expedition had to 
carry its own supplies. The cars were 
so built as regards width of wheel that 
the weight was distributed equally, and 
the cars passed over the shifting and 
unstable sand as easily as a military 
tank would go along an ordinary road. 
Not the slightest difficulty was encoun- 
tered. 

The importance of this conquest of 
the desert is in the fact that it is plain 
that by using the type of car just em- 
ployed it will be quite possible to estab- 
lish stations along the route and to set 
in motion a system of tractor transport. 
This in due time will doubtless be fol- 
lewed by a railway, and we shall read 
hefore many years of a trans-Saharan 
passenger and freight system. 

African commerce and travel will be 
enormously facilitated. The greatest 
gain to be made commercially will be 
the opening of a direct route between 
the French-controlled territory on the 
Congo and Niger Rivers with northern 
Africa, and therefore with the Medi- 
terranean. The region thus opened up 
to direct and quick transportation facili- 
ties is rich in possibilities, and even now 
great wealth in African products comes 
from it, although it must now be carried 
down long and difficult rivers and when 
iit reaches the Atlantic must be trans- 
ferred to steamships. 

Thus a portion of the earth’s surface 
supposed to be of no value and to have 
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no possibilities is to come into active 
use and value. The region has had no 
inhabitants except a few bands of 
brigands. There was some fear that the 
expedition might be attacked, but no 
bandits were seen. 

France and its explorers will receive 
from all parts of the world congratula- 
tions on this well-planned and well- 
executed exploration. 


AMERICA’S WAR MEMORIAL 
IN BELGIUM 
HE restoration of the Library of 
Louvain University is to constitute 
America’s war memorial in Belgium. 
Cardinal Mercier has called this a 
supreme gesture of the American peo- 
ple. 

Under the present plan for completion 
of the memorial fund of $1,000,000 every 
college student and every school-child in 
America will have an opportunity to 
contribute his mite toward rebuilding 
the ancient shrine of learning, which 
will stand in future ages as a tribute to 
Belgium’s resistance against oppression 
end as a symbol of American redemp- 
tion. 

New York State’s quota, for instance, 
was set at $290,000, and the campaign 
was launched on December 3, the col- 
leges participating in the movement 
under the leadership of Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, President of Cornell Univer- 
sity, while the public schools made their 
contributions under the direction of Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, Cemmissioner of 
Education. During the-first two weeks 
the schools in New York City alone had 
contributed. $15,900 to the fund, only 
about half of those participating having 
submitted their reports up to that time. 
Other States will doubtless rapidly fol- 
low the example thus set. 

The project to rebuild the Library of 
Louvain was started in America almost 
immediately after the building was -de- 
stroyed by the invading army. Senti- 
ment crystallized in the form of the 
National Committee of the United States 
for the Restoration of the University of 
Louvain, composed of a group of noted 
Americans. On this Committee were 
sixteen men who since have died: 
Theodore Roosevelt, Joseph H. Choate, 
Andrew Carnegie, Chief Justice Edward 
D. White, Andrew D. White, Henry Wat- 
terson, Seth Low, William Dean How- 
ells, James J. Hill, Charles Page Bryan, 
Robert Bacon, his Eminence Cardinal 
Harley, the Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, 
the Rt. Rev. Henry. Gabriels, and his 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 

Before any appeal was made to the 
general public to contribute to the fund 
$180,000 was received, and with this 
the foundation of the new Library was 
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walls now has progressed up to the limit 
of the funds in hand. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University and chair- 
man of the present Committee, said 
on the eve of the launching of the cam- 
paign: 

“The whole of America.is to be given 
a chance to be represented in this beau- 
tiful’ memorial. It would be very easy 
for the Committee to secure the entire 
million dollars in six or eight large 
gifts. But we have felt from the outset 
that a few wealthy Americans should 
not be allowed to monopolize the privi- 
lege of building-this Library. We would 
rather have a million, even two million, 
small gifts than a few large ones, for 
in its breadth of purpose and its 
catholicity of interest it must represent 
the people of the United States.” 


DECANTING PEOPLES 
Epon the Near Eastern Conference 
at Lausanne sees fit to change its 
mind, the world will witness the most 
gigantic double migration of races that 
ever took place. That in itself might 
not be injurious if the migration were 
natural. But it is not natural; on the 
contrary, it is compulsory. It is pro- 
posed to drive all Turks or other Mos- 
lems who new live in Greece into Tur- 
key, and all Greeks, not Moslems, now 
dwelling in Turkey back into Greece. 
Altogether, probably a million people 
will be forced to migrate. 

There are many objections to such a 
transposition of populations. 

It is impossible to know whether or 
not the poor people who have thus been 
driven from their homes will gradually 
sift back across the border and thus 
nullify the intent of the scheme. 

It is a complete fallacy to suppose that 
a nation which is built of one race 
alone is the best kind of nation. All 
history contradicts this. England and 
the United States are pre-eminent ex- 
amples of peoples that grew strong 
through mingling of races. Examples 
of the decadence and weakness of na- 
tions the peoples of which are of a sin- 
gle race easily occur to mind. Single 
ness of race is likely to tend to an 
exaggeration of national pride and to 
ambition dangerous to a country’s peace 
and prosperity. Segregation of races 
means segregation of aims and motives. 

There is also an objection based on 
feeling rather than argument. Such a 
transmigration is not only difficult; it is 
inhuman. The reader of Charles 
Reade’s “Cloister and the Hearth” will 
remember that in the travels of Gerard 
and Denis. they met one day in Bur- 
gundy a mass of people—men, women, 





begun. The work of building the lower 
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and children—carrying their goods with 
them and weeping lamentably as they 
marched. Gerard asked the meaning, 
and was told by the guards, “Nous 
travasons” (We are decanting). It 
seems that the “Good Duke” of Bur- 
gundy thought that some of his villages 
had too many people and others too few, 
so he was “decanting” from one village 
into ancther to the advantage of both! 
“Aye!” said Gerard, “if blood were no 
thicker than wine!” And as it was in 
Burgundy five centuries ago, even so 
is it now in the villages of Greece and 
Turkey. Such decanting is an outrage 
against human feeling and human na- 
ture. 





THE FRENCH IN THE RUHR 


T is not easy to get the facts concern- 
ing such conditions as exist in the 
Ruhr Valley in Germany. Nearly 
every one must see those conditions 
from one point of view or another. And 
the points of view from which those 
conditions are visible are widely sepa- 
rated. One who thinks of the suffering 
middle classes of Germany (the profes- 
sors wearing shoes without stockings, 
the salaried clerks living they ‘scarce 
know hew) and honestly believes that 
the most important thing in the world 
is to relieve the sufferings of such peo- 
ple cannot view this seizure of the Ruhr 
as does one who believes that no peace 
can come to Europe or to the world un- 
til Germany is made to see the folly of 
her ways and begins to do honestly 
what she has agreed to do. So the re 
ports from the Ruhr are naturally con- 
tradictory. 

So.far it is evident, however, that the 
French have carried out their plans 
with efficiency and quietness and with a 
sort of determined serenity. They have 
placed their troops in positions of 
strategic advantage without flaunting 
their military forces. It is reported 
that the French are concerned to dis- 
cover the extent and obstinacy of the 
German passive resistance. There has 
been little or no violence. Within the 
first week the only casualties reported 
were not the result of attacks, pri- 
marily, by Germans upon the French, 
but of riots between two German fac- 
tions which the French soldiers had to 
bring to an end. Up to January 23 the 
casualties apparently have been less 
than have occurred in many a raid of 
American revenue officials upon moon- 
shiners or bootleggers. 

There seems to be, however, no ques- 
tion that the action of France has re 
aroused throughout Germany a hatred 
which now may suddenly in any place 
or at any time flame into a futile pas- 
sion. There were reports fora while of 
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German troops mobilizing against the 
French; but it was hard to believe that 
any responsible German official would 
countenance forcible resistance under 
the circumstances. The most effectual 
resistance so far has been a passive re- 
sistance. Miners either have declined 
to work or have done their work poorly; 
mine operators and owners of industrial 
plants have thwarted the French in 
every way possible, and in particular by 
removing or concealing records. The 
chief difficulty with passive resistance 
in the Ruhr is that the effect may be 
more disastrous upon Germany than 
upon France. Of the coal mined in the 
Rulir all but a small portion goes into 
Germany to help keep industries going 
and people warm. In order to thwart 
France of her allotted share of this coal 
it would be folly for Germany to cut 
off her own coal supply permanently. 
She would be injuring herself enor- 
mously in order to spite France slightly. 
lt is of course natural that the French 
industrialists should desire the Ruhr 
coal for their industries in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Before the war the Ruhr and 
Lorraine were both under German con- 
trol. Now that Lorraine has come un- 
der French control, the coal that Lor- 
raine needs for her iron industries was 
until recently in alien hands. What 
France undoubtedly would like, and 
what it seems to us would be perhaps 
for the interest of Europe, is to have 
tne whole of the Rhineland become as 
independent as Belgium or Luxemburg. 
Of course the world knows what German 
efficiency has done with these resources 
of coal and iron, and it does not know 
what the transfer of these industries to 
Frenci control would mean. It is pos- 
sible that the French have not the 
capacity for large industrial organiza- 
tions that the Germans have; but there 
are circumstances under which justice 
ought to dominate over any merely eco- 
nomic consideration. If Europe is short 
of coal, it is not the fault of the French 
who occupy the Ruhr, but it is the fault 
of the Germans who deliberately put out 
of business the coal region of Lens, be- 
sides caestroying industrial machinery 
of enormous value. 

Cun» has said that “there can be no 
negotiations under the threat of French 
and Belgian bayonets.” If that is so, 
perhaps the matter had better be settled 
without negotiations, and the formation 
of an independent Rhineland would be 
one way to settle the matter. If the 


positions of Germany and France were 
reversed, it is not likely that Germany 
would have much patience with such an 
attitude. That is no reason why France 
should be impatient with Germany. In 
fact, France has not been. 

extraordinarily patient. 


She has 


been Much 
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more patient than America has ever 
been- under anything like similar cir- 
cumstances. 

One of the mistakes that France has 
made in the Ruhr has apparently been 
the arrest of the most popular of the 
German industrialists there. Though 
Americans least of all have any reason 
to be particularly sympathetic with the 
German magnates who have been mak- 
ing money out of the war and its after- 
math, they can see the force in the argu- 
ment that if France were going to ar- 
rest anybody there in the Ruhr it would 
have been advisable to avoid arresting 
the particular member of the Thyssen 
family who is most popular with the 
working people of the valley. When 
Fritz Thyssen was arrested, it is said 
that 65,000 men employed in the Thys- 
sen mines proclaimed a strike. We 
wonder how many mine operators there 
are in this country who would haves 
gained such a demonstration of affec- 
tionate loyalty from- their employees. 
This particular action of France, how- 
ever, is questionable merely on the 
grounds of expediency. People who are 
saying that France is going to get noth- 
ing out of this adventure in the Ruhr 
Valley have failed to indicate how much 
France was getting out of the alterna- 
tive she has been trying for the last 
four years. 


MR. BORAH TAKES SIDES 
fags he plays a lone hand in the 

Senate and represents no party, or 
even faction, Senator Borah has a way 
of commanding the attention of news- 
paper correspondents and the people 
generally aside from parties. One rea- 
son for this is that he is outspoken and 
definite and makes his position emphati- 
cally plain. 

He has now come out with a vigorous 
demand that the Government express 
its condemnation of the French seizure 
of the Ruhr. He thinks it is outrageous 
that the Government has done nothing 
of the kind so far. He regards the 
French action as altogether unjustified, 
and he thinks our Government ought 
to say that it is. This makes it per- 
fectly clear that Senator Borah is pro- 
German and anti-French. 

We hope that the Administration will 
not make the mistake of regarding Mr. 
Borah’s voice as the voice of the people. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Borah’s 
voice is the voice of a large element in 
the American population. At what he 
says the German-Americans, of whom 
there are a great many still in this 
country, rejoice. But they are not the 
whole people. We commend to the Ad- 
ministration the expressions of public 
opinion that we are publishing in this 
issue. It will find that a course even 
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strongly critical of France will arouse 
resentment in many quarters. 

On another page we refer to two cur- 
rents of opinion in this country con- 
cerning the European situation and 
trace ihem to their source. 


LITTLE MEMEL’S TROUBLES 


IKE the island of Yap, the city and 

district of Memel, on the Baltic, had 
not been heard of by the world in gen- 
eral until international politics brought 
it to the fore. But in this case it was 
a “revolt of the people” of Lithuania 
that centered attention on this country’s 
only seaport, and, while this appeared 
spontaneous enough, the underlying 
situation so threatened the peace of 
Europe that French and English war- 
vessels apd French soldiers were hastily 
despatched to the scene to support the 
Allied High Commissioner provided by 
the Versailles Treaty. 

Besides being Lithuania’s outlet to 
the sea, Memel is an important center 
for trade with Poland on the south, 
Russia on the east, and Latvia and 
Estonia on the north. Following in the 
footsteps of d’Annunzio, who _ seized 
Fiume for Italy, and General Zellgow- 
ski, who seized Vilna for Poland two 
years ago, a few Lithuanians, taking 
advantage of France and Germany’s 
controversy in the Ruhr district and 
mobilization rumors in Poland and Rus- 
sia, carried out their little annexation 
“coup.” This is the first movement of 
troops to disturb the Baltic quiet since 
the advance of Russian troops into 
Poland in 1920. One of its strangest 
results was to place France and Ger- 
many side by side in an effort to repel 
the invading peasant horde. 

Although there are more Lithuanians 


‘in the Memel district than Germans, the 


Germans control the civil administra- 
tion, and it was, the Lithuanians de- 
clared, the intolerable régime, together 
with the dilatory tactics ef the Allies in 
disposing of the territory, which Ger- 
many renounced in favor of the Allies, 
that led to the revolt. It has been stated 
that Soviet documents exist which show 
the outbreak had the sympathy, if not 
the active co-operation, of the Bolsh- 
eviki. Had the Lithuanians stopped to 
think, however, they would have real- 
ized thxt the Allies have held the terri- 
torial status of the Memel district in 
abeyance all this time simply because 
they could not come to any final settle- 
ment with the Soviet Government on 
the question of frontiers. 

While one is able to sympathize with 
the aspirations of the Lithuanians and 
overlook in part their impatience, one 
cannot cverlook their invasion of a dis- 
trict which is to be governed by the 
League of Nations until the claims of 
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A STREET SCENE IN MEMEL 


Germany, Poland, and Lithuania can be 
passed upon. While the Lithuanian 
Government denies participation in the 
plans to annex the Memel region, the 
Allies now feel obliged to have a pro- 
visional Interallied government at 
Memel under fhe authority of England, 
France, and: Italy. 


WANTED—COURAGE 


IMIDITY is never a virtue. Fear 
T of consequences is a poor guide 
to action. This is true, not 
merely of individuals, but also of na- 
tions. In times when great decisions 
are called for it is not the corruption of 
dishonest men that usually presents the 
greatest danger; it is rather what 
Emerson has called “the pusillanimity 
of honest men.” 
This has been evident repeatedly in 
American history. It was plain in the 


period that preceded the American War: 


for Independence. It was plain through- 
cut the controversy over slavery, and 
became plainest under Buchanan. It 
was plain during the early years of the 
World War, when whole sections of the 
country were swayed by the slogan 
“Safety First.” It ought to be plain now. 

There are two currents of opinion 
concerning the situation in Europe. 
These currents can be seen -in the re- 
ports which The Outlook has received 
from different sections of the country, 
and which are printed on another page. 
One current would carry the Nation 
toward intervention in Europe on the 
side of Germany. The other current 
would carry the Nation toward interven- 
tion on the side of France. Neither 
current would carry the Nation far 
toward intervention if mere partisan- 
ship on the side of one or the other of 
these two nations were the only, or even 


the chief, force, The real difference is 
a difference of understanding of inter- 
national relations and the moral issues 
involved in .them. 

This difference became apparent when 
the war broke out in 1914. 

According to one view, the war was 


2 conflict among nations all practically 


equally guilty. It was an appeal to 
arms on the part of greed on the one 
side, as well as greed on the other. This 
was the view expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who made it 
plain that the issues of the war were 
a matter of indifference to him. For 
months Mr. Wilson kept enforcing this 
view. His neutrality was not merely 
an official neutrality, but a neutrality of 
the heart and mind. He made it clear 
that he coveted for America an oppor- 
tunity, not to throw its weight on the 
side of justice as against injustice, of 
right against might, but to become a 
mediator, an arbiter. He earnestly 
sought a “peace without victory.” Even 
when he found it imperative to place 
this country upon the side of the Allies, 


he declined to abandon this position. 


He tried to make it clear that he was 
enlisting the country, not against Ger- 
many and Austria and Turkey, but 
against autocracy. He wished to make 
the “world safe for democracy,” and he 
was as much concerned against what he 
regarded as autocracy among the Allies 
as against autocracy among the Ger- 
mans or the Turks or the Austrians. 
He still hoped that America might be 
even yet a mediator. He issued his 
Fourteen Points in order to provide 
America with a basis for distributing 
justice to all the belligerents alike, and 
apporticning among them all their 
share of blame and appropriate penalty. 
Even while the fighting was still on he 
engaged in negotiations with one of the 
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belligerents on the basis of what was 
essentially a proposed peace without 
victory. And when the time came for 
negotiations for peace, he went to.Paris 
as a mediator bringing judgment to 
cppressed people from the domain of 
lofty idealism across the water. 

According to the other view, the war 
was the recurrence of what has often 
happened in history—the attempt of one 
nation to gain domination over the rest 
of the world, meeting with determined 
resistance. It was the story of Assyria 
over again, the story of Egypt, the story 
of Greece under Alexander, and of Rome 
under the emperors. It was, if a dis- 
credited phrase may be permitted, the 
attempt on the part of one side to de- 
stroy the balance of power, and on the 
other side to preserve it. This was the 
view expressed by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Against the ambitious designs of Prus- 
sia, backed as they were by unexampled 
military power and resources, he sum- 
moned his countrymen. When he clearly 
saw the issue, he became a prophet and 
preacher calling America to action. He 
coveted for America, not the office of 
mediator, but the office of redeemer. He 
sought, not peace without victory, but 
peace with a sword. And when the 
Nation entered the war, he offered: him- 
self and all that he held dear as a sacri- 
fice for the sake of defeating this new 
Assyria and preserving the rights of 
nations to their own nationhood, as 
against conquest and subjugation to any 
world power. It was for this reason 
that he termed President Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points mischievous, for they di- 
verted the attention of the people from 
the one simple, intelligible issue. It 
was this view that the common man 
had. It was with this object of defeat- 
ing Germany and establishing a peace 
with victory that the great mass of 
young men crossed the seas. In the 
graphic phrase of the doughboy, they 
went to “can the Kaiser.” They did not 
have any ideas about “an impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims,” or 
“a readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy,” or assuring Poland “a free and 
secure access to the sea,” or any such 
thing; they went to protect America 
and the rest of the world against the 
imminent danger of a world empire. 

Naturally, now those who believe that 
all the nations were equally guilty, that 
what was needed was a peace without 
victory, and that, as has recently been 
said, America made the mistake of get- 
ting into the war before making terms 
with these equally guilty fighters, do 
not see any particular need in insisting 
that Germany pay reparations, or that 
she be deprived of power any more than 
France. They think, or at least argue 
as if they thought, that Germany did 
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not call the dance, and therefore is not 
under any obligation to pay the piper. 
Naturally, these people are provoked at 
what France has been doing. They re 
gard the Treaty of Versailles as a docu- 
ment which is useful only for protecting 
Germany’s interests, but not for enforc- 
ing any claims against Germany. 

On the other hand, those who believe 
what they always believed, and _ still 
hold demonstrable, that Germany set 
out to make herself a master of nations 
and subject the civilization of the world 
to her Kultur, believe that the Treaty of 
Versailles, whatever its defects, is 
righteous in demanding that Germany 
should pay. They are convinced that 
America never did anything more 
worthy of her than the war she made 
against that association of criminals, 
the Central Empires; and they are 
therefore convinced that America’s part 
in that great war is not finished until 
justice is done, until Germany makes 
restitution, and until the nations most 
in peril are rendered secure. 

There is no safe or sure road between 
these two currents of opinion. Either 
this country must stand finally with 
Berger, and La Follette, and Borah, and 
all the cthers who regard the nations of 
Surope as equally tarred with the same 
stick of capitalistic greed, and therefore 
are anxious to encourage defeated Ger- 
many and to thwart victorious France, 
or this country must stand for the es- 
tablishment of peace upon the basis of 
victory over ambition and attempted 
conquest, and for a policy that will 
place the burden of the war upon the 
aggressors. 

We have no doubt on which side the 
people of America would have their 
country stand. 

Merey does not consist in being un- 
just. 

There is no more unmerciful thing 
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that America could do than to encour- 
age Germany in shifting her burden to 
France and Belgium and to continue the 
course that has brought privation to 
her own people as well as to others. 

There cannot be peace in Europe un- 
til America makes clear alike to Ger- 
many and to France that she is not 
even for the sake of peace willing to 
countenance the evasion of just obliga- 
tions. 


AMEND OR ENFORCE 
—WHICH? 


HE inaugural addresses of Gover- 

{ nor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, and 

Governor Silzer, of New Jersey, 

appeared side by side in many news- 

papers the morning after they were de- 

livered. They made a forceful parallel- 
column exhibit. 

Governor Silzer yearned to get liquor 
for the thirsty; Governor Pinchot’s 
heart was set on law enforcement. - The 
first declared that the Volstead Act 
should be abolished cr amended. The 
second said, “I regard the present fla- 
grant failure to enforce the Volstead 
Law as a blot on the good name of 
Pennsylvania and the United States.” 

Governor Silzer, in effect, said that 
his election and that of a Democratic 
United States Senator constituted a 
popular referendum on the subject of 
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prohibition enforcement. Governor Pin- 
chot put first and second ‘in his chart 
of the purposes of his new State Govern- 
ment: “(1) To drive all saloons out of 
Pennsylvania. (2) To prevent and pun- 
ish bootlegging.” And later in his 
address he remarked: 


TI share in the belief that no deter- 
mined, concerted effort to enforce the 
law has yet been made, and | propose 
not only to press with all my power 
for the abolition of the saloon, but 
also to make sure that the Govern- 
ment of this State takes its full and 
effective part in such an effort. 

Pennsylvania must either control 
the criminals who are openly break- 
ing the law or be controlled by them. 

This administration will be dry. 
The executive mansion will be dry, 
and the personal practice of the Gov- 
ernor and his family will continue to 
be dry, in conformity with the spirit 
and letter of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. ; 


Which is the more admirable attitude 
for the Governor of a great State—to 
stand for law enforcement or for law 
evasion or abolition? It-is perfectly 
competent and proper for Congress to 
amend the Volstead Act if it believes 
the country so requires; but, until it 
dees so, local and State officials may 
well follow Governor Pinchot’s watch- 
word: “I believe that this Common- 
wealth is greater ard more powerful 
than any band of lawbreakers whatso- 
ever, and I intend to act on that belief.” 

It is not alone as regards prohibition 
that insistence upon law enforcement 
should be urged. Herrin and Mer Rouge 
are too recent examples of the horror 
that comes from overriding laws. There 
are indications of the growth of public 
sentiment for sustaining the laws of 
country and State. One of the most 
hopeful evidences of this is a circular 
just received. It reports that the Gov- 
ernors of thirteen Southern States have 
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appointed members of a Southern Law 
and Order Commission. The threefold 
purpose of this Commission is: (1) To 
draft a model bill for the prevention of 
lynching; (2) to secure its passage in 
each Southern State Legislature; (3) to 
ereate public conscience for law and 
order by a campaign of publicity. 

The last of these clauses gives pre- 
cisely the true remedy for the evils of 
mob law, whether the wrong-docr be a 
bootlegger, a mine murderer, or a Ku 
Klux Klan raider. 


THE A BC OF THE 
SUBSIDY BILL 


OES the United States need a 
D merchant marine? 
How can it secure one? 

There are some who answer the first 
of these questions in the negative. 
There are many more who are at a loss 
to discover any kind of answer to the 
second. 

The second question of course cannot 
be taken up until the first has been set- 
tled. Perhaps both questions can be 
covered most briefly in a series of 
queries and answers. 

Q. Why do we wish for an American 
merchant marine? 

A. To carry American products; to es- 
tablish contacts -with foreign markets 
through an American agency; to pro- 
vide auxiliary ships for our Navy in 
time of war. 

Q. Why cannot these ends be attained 
by paying foreign vessels to do our car- 
rying for us or by chartering vessels 
entire in time of need? 

A. Without an active American mer- 
chant marine there is no competitive 
check upon the rates charged by foreign 
vessels, Without an American mer- 
chant marine we cannot be assured of 
continuous and friendly representation 
in foreign ports, especially necessary 
now that we are a creditor nation. 
Without an American merchant marine 
cur naval effectiveness would be men- 
aced, for in time of war auxiliary ships 
could pe secured only at exorbitant cost, 
if at all. Any war that involved a great 
seagoing Power would withdraw the 
possibility of securing auxiliaries at any 
price from other nations, 

Q. If we grant, then, the necessity of 
a merchant marine, what are the 
methods by which it can be secured? 

A. By private initiative, Government 
ownership, Government subsidy. 

Q. What has experience taught us con- 
cerning the first of these methods? 

A, That it has been successful in an 
age when Americans were sea-minded 
and had the advantage, no longer pos- 
sessed, of cheaper and more plentiful 
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materials than those available for our 
maritime rivals. 

Q. What of the second method? 

A. That it has been costly beyond all 
measure for the results received, and 
that it has so far failed to build up a 
normal system of sea transportation. 

Q. What of the third method? 

A. To answer this question requires 
first an explanation of the principle un- 
der which the Government has acted in 
regard to subsidies in the past. 

Q. Has the Government previously 
granted subsidies? 

A. Yes, indeed. It has granted them 
in the form of lard to transcontinental 
railways. It has granted them to farm- 
ers in the direct form of land and seeds, 
in the indirect form of agricultural ad- 
vice and assistance. It has granted them 
to mariners by the maintenance of a 
lighthouse system, by the making of har- 
bor improvements, and by the issuance 
of storm warnings and the preparation 
of charts. It has granted subsidies to 
many industries by tariff legislation and 
to all industry by carrying packages 
and letters at cost or less than cost. 
—_eWhat general principle underlies 
these various subsidies? 

A. In general, it can be said that they 
have been granted when it appeared to 
the Government of the United States 
that they would be of general benefit to 
the country as a whole. In the case of 
some tariff legislation this has not been 
true, but the excuse for this legislation 
has been based upon this belief. 

Let us drop our questions and an- 
swers and proceed to a discussion of the 
immediate. problem now before Con- 
gress. Shall we grant to our merchant 
marine the subsidies called for by the 
bill; now under consideration? This 
measure, broadly, calls for a grant to 
vessels of American.registry, of a ‘sea- 
going type, engaged in foreign com- 
merce, of a definite subsidy per ton 
mile. This payment is hedged about by 
numerous restricting clauses as_ to 
ownership, construction, character and 
destination of the vessel compensated, 
which it would be only confusing to 
summarize here. The compensation 
varies from one-tenth of one cent for 
each gross ton of the vessel for each one 
hundred nautieal miles covered by that 
vessel to a general maximum of two 
and one-tenth cents if the speed of the 
vessel is twenty-three knots or over. 
The general maximum for all classes of 
vessels may be increased or decreased 
by the proper authorities under certain 
circumstances. It is hoped (without 
much expectation) that if subsidized 
vessels prove profitable these payments 
will be returned to the Government. 

The progressive increase of the sub- 
sidy from the minimum for vessels of 
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twelve knots to the maximum for ves- 
sels of twenty-three knots has been one 
of the chief stumbling-blocks of the 
measure in Congress. It is claimed, and 
rightly, that most of the commerce of 
the world is carried in freighters which 
are close to the twelve-knot class. It is 
also claimed that the twenty-three-knot 
vessels. are chiefly used, as one Con- 
gressman put it, to “carry milady’s 
poodle dog to the watering-places of 
Europe.” While the transportation of 
poodle dogs can hardly be regarded as 
an essential function-of Government, it 
may also be borne in mind that the fast 
vessels are the mail vessels, and that a 
casual glance over the simplest manual 
of marine engineering will indicate to 
the inquiring mind the great cost of 
speed upon the high seas. These pas- 
senger vessels are, for naval purposes, 
a most essential part of our programme 
for upbuilding a merchant marine. 

We have previously pointed out that 
the Government in the past has with 
general approval subsidized a broad 
variety of industries. It should be re- 
membered that there exists a further 
reason for the subsidizing of a merchant 
marine which has not existed in the — 
case of many industries which have pre- 
viously benefited by Government sup- 
port. Our merchant marine is almost 
entirely in competition with foreign 
enterprise. We have chosen to insist 
that its crews shall be held to certain 
standards of skill and citizenship which 
are much more drastic than those called 
for by foreign nations. Is it not there- 
fore reasonable for our Government to 
grant a quid pro quo? 

When the dairy herd of a farmer is 
slaughtered in order to protect the pub- 
lic health, he rightly complains because 
he is called upon te meet too great a 
proportion of the expense entailed by 
this publi¢ purpose. ‘Is the American 
ship-owner not rightly entitled to com- 
plain when he is forced to maintain 
standards above the ordinary custom of 
the seas and does not receive any return 
for his private outlay on behalf of a 
public purpose? 

‘We telieve that if the country could 
be awakened to the need of a merchant 
marine, if the inland States could 
visualize the fact that the chain of 
American transportation is no stronger 
than its weakest link and that the 
wheat States as well as those on the sea- 
board have a vital interest in building 
up an Ameriean carrying system be- 
tween cur shores and the shores of our 
customers, the country would readily 
accept the carefully thought-out meas- 
ure for ship subsidy now before Con- 
gress. It seems to us the only feasible 
method of building up a merchant ma- 
rine, of providing our Navy with an 
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adequate fleet of auxiliaries, and of per- 
mitting the Government to escape from 
the burden of the great fleet now rust- 
ing at its anchors. 

Undoubtedly, if the present bill is 
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adopted experience will show wherein 
it may be modified to advantage both in 
the rates and the methods of compensa- 
tion. The present job of Congress is not 
to write a bill perfect in every detail 


31 January ° 


but to apply a general principle in no 
way novel to our Government practice 
as intelligently and expeditiously as 
possible. Let the Merchant Marine Bill 
pass! 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION CONCERNING THE 
FRENCH SEIZURE OF THE RUHR 
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THE LINE OF PUBLIC OPINION AS 


RANCE has much stronger support 
F in American public opinion for 
her action in seizing the Ruhr 
Valley in Germany than we supposed 
she had. When we stated in The 
Outlook for January 17 that France was 
both legally and morally justified in 
taking the action she has taken, practi- 
cally the only expression of opinion 
that indicated the general sentiment of 
the country was the resolution of the 
Senate urging the withdrawal of the 
American troops from the Rhine, and 
that resolution indicated, so far as it 
indicated anything, that Americans gen- 
erally did not approve of the French 
action and perhaps did not understand 
it. Since then we have telegraphed to 
every State of the Union seeking from 
trustworthy sources expressions of opin- 
ion upon the seizure of the Ruhr. The 
replies from our inquiry indicate a very 
widespread understanding of the situa- 
tion and a predominant sympathy with 
the cause for which the chief advocate 
to-day is France. 
The telegram which we sent was as 
follows: 


What is your opinion and the sen- 
timent of your community even if 
counter to your opinion regarding the 
French seizure of the Ruhr district 
in Germany? What is the sentiment 
of ex-service men? Kindly wire by 
night letter one hundred words at our 
expense. 

The replies which we have received, 
all of which we print herewith, come 
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from State Governors and from impor- 
tant newspapers. Arranged in geo- 
graphical order these replies indicate a 
line that sweeps across the country from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. It is inter- 
esting to trace the change in public 
sentiment as one follows this line. In 
Washington and Oregon there is a keen 
and lively sense of the issues in distant 
Europe. Washington and Oregon are on 
the sea, where world views are natural, 
for the world is at their door.. When 
the line comes to Idaho, there is an un- 
certain voice, and so down in Arizona 
and up again in Wyoming. Little evi- 
dence of interest here. As the line 
approaches the Middle West the senti- 
ment swings against France, for here 
there is no world view, but a view of 
the prairies and the crops that are call- 
ing for markets. Up North in hardy 
Minnesota, in spite of a population 
whose ancestry has little in common 
with France, there is no indication of 
any tendency to condemn France, as 
there is in Kansas, but there is the same 
concern for harvest and markets. .When 
the line strikes Wisconsin, on the other 
hand, the only sentiment discovered is 
heartily and emphatically pro-German, 
as might well be expected from a State 
where a candidate for election found 
that a record as a service man was a 
handicap. As the line enters Michigan 
the sentiment undergoes a change; 
though it is not heartily in support of 
France, it recognizes the elements of 
justice in France’s case. In Ohio the 


line encounters a stronger turning of 
public sentiment toward France. a senti- 
ment that grows still stronger as the 
line sweeps southward. In Kentucky and 
Tennessee there is clear indorsement of 
the French position; likewise in Ala- 
bama, with hesitation only concerning 
America’s responsibility. Then as the 
line sweeps along the Atlantic coast 
there is the world view again that was 
encountered on the shores of the other 
ocean, for in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia there is, whatever the view as to 
the expediency of the French position, 
a strong sense of the need for preserv- 
ing the Entente among the Allies, with 
Massachusetts and Virginia cautiously 
weighing the elements in the situation 
end North Carolina and Connecticut 
emphatic in giving the verdict to 
France. It is interesting to find. two 
names in this list closely associated 
with the Wilson Administration; one 
that of William Allen White, who was 
chosen by Mr. Wilson to engage in nego- 
tiations with the Bolsheviki which 
never came off, and Josephus Daniels, 
who was Mr. Wilson’s Secretary of the 
Navy; and it is interesting to note that 
they take very different views of the 
situation. 


THE OUTLOOK’S 
POLL OF OPINION 


WITHIN HER RIGHTS 
Spokane, Washington. 

How can it be reasonably denied that 
France is within its rights? At the 
close of war we all agreed that Germany 
would not pay unless forced to pay. She 
has successfully evaded money repara- 
tions, and, believing that she has Eng- 
land’s encouragement, is trying to dodge 
coal and wood deliveries. That was the 
situation when France decided to force 
Germany to “come through.’ We 
should not forget what France has suf- 
fered, what destruction Germany wan- 
tonly wrought in northern France. It 
should not be forgotten that within the 
memory of French men and women yet 
vigorous French soil has been twice un- 
der the iron heel of ruthless, arrogant, 
boastful German armies. 

THE “SPOKESMAN REVIEW.” 


A JUST DEMAND AT A GREAT RISK 
Portland, Oregon. 

“Oregonian” ‘considers French de- 

mand just, but doubts success of French 
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method of collection, while risk of pro- 
voking new war is great. Bx-service 
men and community generally justify 
France and condemn German evasion of 
payment, but have not thought out con- 
sequences. Sentiment generally is irri- 
tation at the situation, for. which all 
nations concerned are held responsible, 
and the probable necessity that United 
States must intervene to prevent new 
war and restore Europe. 
Epcar B. PIPER, 
Editor “The Oregonian.” 


COMPELLED TO ACT BECAUSE 
LEFT TO ACT ALONE 
Salem, Oregon. 

I believe France is justified in in- 
vading the Ruhr, because I do not 
believe Germany is paying to the full 
extent of her capacity. In my opinion, 
France is compelled to go into German 
territory in self-protection—a step that 
would not have been necessary had 
America not deserted the Allies on 
the Versailles Treaty and the Franco- 
British-American Alliance. Adjutant- 
General White, of Oregon, informs me 


that the service men are with France, ° 


that they have forgotten neither the 
wounds of war nor the distressed con- 
ditions of France as a result of German 
frightfulness. There is considerable 
difference of opinion in the State at 
large as to whether France is pursuing 
a policy of unwarranted militancy or 
Germany is evading her responsibility 
under the treaty. 

WALTER M. PIERCE, 

Governor of Oregon. 


CORRECT KNOWLEDGE OF PUBLIC 
OPINION UNKNOWN 
Boise, Jdaho. 
Unable to give sentiment of people 
bere generally regarding French seizure 
of Ruhr district in Germany. Has been 
little public expression on matter in 
this State, partly, I believe, because of 
feeling that real conditions are un- 
known. Impossible at this time to 
secure correct opinion of the majority 
of citizens of this State on the question. 
C. C. Moore, 
Governor of Idaho. 


A MISSED OPPORTUNITY 
Boise, Idaho. 

The invasion of the Ruhr district 
means that Europe has missed an op- 
portunity to establish peace. The 
“Statesman” said ecitorially, January 
12, under the caption “They Are So 
Blind,” the following: “Our boys have 
been withdrawn from Rhineland. Our 
Senators have been asking why they 
were there. Was it not for a hope, a 
vain hope perhaps, that while Old Glory 
was flying from the towers of -Ehren- 
breitstein Europe could jump ahead a 
couple of generations in the realization 
of ideals of human sympathy and bring 
into power a statesman with the heart 
of Lincoln? We hoped, in vain, the flag 
would be an inspiration. But Europe 
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has had the devastation of war, and 
now, apparently, it will continue the 
devastation of peace.” 

“IpaAHO STATESMAN.” 


TOO FAR 

Pheenix, Arizona. 
In reply to your telegram asking opin- 
ion on French seizure of Ruhr district, 
I am unable to give you the general 
opinion of Arizona. The Legislature is 
in session, which limits my time in get- 
ting information on the subject. My 
personal opinion and that of those with 
whom I have discussed the matter, to- 
gether with some inquiry, indicate be- 
lief that France has gone too far by 

taking control of German territory. 
GrEoRGE W. P. Hunt, 
Governor of Arizona. 


UNABLE TO GIVE OPINION 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Pressure of regular official business 
combined with added demands on his 
time by Legislature, which is now in 
session, make it impossible for Gover- 
nor Ross to answer your telegram ask- 
ing his opinion of French seizure of the 
Ruhr district. Governor Ross deeply 
regrets inability to comply with your 
request at this time. 

Tracy S. McCRAKEN, 

Secretary to the Governor of Wyoming. 


AGAINST FRENCH ACTION 
Denver, Colorado. 
My opinion is that sentiment in my 
community is against French seizure of 
Ruhr district. Do not believe it accom- 
Plishes any good. Sentiment of ex- 
service men likewise against it. 


WILLIAM E. SWEET, 


Governor of Colorado. 


DEPLORES FRENCH SEIZURE 

Omaha, Nebraska. 
Nebraska sentiment as expressed by 
daily and weekly press depleres and 
condemns French seizure of the Ruhr 
district. /It is regarded as unjust, as an 
obstacle to the economic recovery of 
Europe, as destructive of a stable basis 
for world peace, and as violative of the 
ideals professed by America and the 
Allied Powers in the late war.) Ex- 
service men have expressed no opinion 

through their organizations. 

H. E. NEwBRANCH, 

Editor “World Herald.” 


A MISTAKE 
Emporia, Kansas. 

As nearly as I can sense sentiment in 
Kansas, the people are fairly settled in 
their mwninds that France is making a 
mistake. Some Legion men who did not 
get to France are champing their bits, 
but, on whole, it would be rather difficult 
to work up any Kansas sentiment that 
would sustain France in her action. If 
she needed our help, leadership of com- 
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munity which made war sentiment in 

1917 would be rather definitely against 
war to help France to-day. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 

Editor Emporia “Gazette.” 


PUBLIC OPINION UNOBTAINABLE 
Jefferson City, Missouri, 
Impossible to get cross-section of 
opinion in so short a time. 
A. M. Hype, 
Governor of Missouri. 


HOPE FOR SETTLEMENT 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Sentiment is divided as to whether 
France is justified in seizing tte Ruhr. 
AMl agree that situation is. extremely 
unfortunate, and hope that solution will 
be found without further war or blood- 
shed. Economic situation of Northwest 
has been seriously upset by “urope’s 
inability to buy our farm products, and 
our hope is for a settlement which will 
permit European industry to get back 

to normal basis. J. A. O. PBEus, 
Governor of Mianesota. 


SYMPATHETIC BUT— 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

As a general rule, while the people of 
this city and immediate vicinity sympa- 
thize with France in her desire to ob- 
tain settlement of reparations due from 
Germany as provided in the Treaty of 
Peace,\it is believed the movement of 
troops into the Ruhr Basin was a mis- 
take that will fail to have the desired 
effect, even if it does not cause further 
celay in the matter of payments both 
in kind and in cash, while it is certain 


i increase the bad feeling already ex- 


isting between the people of the two 
nations. | Former service men are re- 
luctant to admit that France has made 
any mistake, holding the invasion justi- 
fied by the ruthless action of German 
armies when they invaded Belgium and 
France, destroying all classes of prop- 
erty within the occupied districts. 
“PIO.JEER Press.” 


EMPHATIC CONDEMNATION—AND 
BRIEF—FROM THE STATE OF 
BERGER AND LA FOLLETTE 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
It is conquest. 


oe RALPH M. IMMELL, 


Secretary to the Governor and * 
Overseas Veteran. 


SENTIMENT DIVIDED, WITH MaA- 
JORITY JUSTIFYING FRANCE 
Grand Rapids, Miciigan. 

Sentiment here in regard to French 
occupation of the Ruhr is divided, and 
the majority view probably is that the - 
dilatory tactics of Germany regarding 
reparations justify France in taking the 
step to determine for herself whether 
Germany is unable to pay or merely has 
been pretending that she is unable to 
pay. Others hold that the French 
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seizure is a serious mistake and will 
alienate the friendship of America as 
well as Britain. The “Press” has ex- 
pressed a belief that the invasion car- 
ries grave dangers in that it increases 
the state of unrest and social and com- 
mercial chaos in Germany, and that it 
would have been more profitable for 
France in the end to have preserved the 
American-British entente. 
EDMUND BOoorH, 
Editor Grand Rapids “Press.” 


REGRET BUT NOT CRITICISM 
Columbus, Ohio. 

I regret, but do not mean to criticise, 
the action taken by the French Govern- 
ment under Premier Poincaré in the seiz- 
ure ofthe Ruhr. I donot know the facts, 
‘and do not know what the seizure may 
result in, but I am quite certain the 
trouble would never have arisen if 
America had done its full duty to the 
world. If America’s friendly help can 
aid in mediating the situation, I pray 
God the necessary action may be taken. 
This expresses my own opinion only. 
Having had no little opportunity to 
ascertain local pubiic opinion on the 
question, I believe I know that the for- 
mer service men want everything done 
to insure, in Lincoln’s phrase, a “just 
and lasting peace with all nations.” 

Vic DONAHEY, 
Governor of Ohio. 


STANDING FOR FRANCE—EXCEPT 
THE GERMAN-AMERICANS 
Columbus, Ohio. 
In my opinion, France is justified in 
invading the Ruhr district. I think 
this is the preponderant sentiment in 
this community, though there are bitter 
protests against France’s course from 
the German-American element and some 
others who fear the invasion may incite 
another war. My impression is that the 
ex-service men feel about as our other 
citizens do, the majority of them stand- 
ing for France. 
Roserr O. RYDER, 
Editor “Ohio State Journal.” 


LET THE DESTROYERS RESTORE 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
What expressions of opinion I have 
heard concerning French seizure of the 
Ruhr district are favorable to the action 
of, France. I do not undertake to speak 
for the body of ex-service men, but those 
I have heard discuss it were favorable. 
Opinion expressed is based on this 
thought: Germany devastated France, 
and should be compelled to restore it. 
Epwin P. Morrow, 
Governor of Kentucky. 


DRIFT OF SENTIMENT TOWARDS 
THE FRENCH 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
Opinion personally and as editor is 
that the French are justified in going 
even to Berlin to exact some sort of 
recompense for the physical havoc 
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wrought by the Germans. Sentiment of 
this community is somewhat divided, 
but the drift is towards the French. 
Ex-service men who were in the fighting 
entirely sympathetic with French de- 
mands. They feel that Germany has 
evaded. : 

The Germans started out to put the 
cost of the war upon the defeated na- 
tions. They were defeated themselves. 
Therefore they should pay the price 
they expected others to pay. Our nebu- 
lous foreign policy with’ an occasional 
gesture against France is unfortunate. 
If United States had joined League of 
Nations three years ago, and then if 
UCngland, United States, and France had 
taken control generally, there would be 
order throughout the world to-day in- 
stead of threatened chaos. 

C. P. J. Mooney, 
Managing Editor Memphis 
“Commercial Appeal.” 


OPINION DIVIDED, BUT NO SYM- 
PATHY FOR GERMANY 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
Our opinion is that the French are 
justified by Germany’s default and by 
terms of the Treaty. Public opinion 
here is divided, many believing French 
hasty. No special sympathy for Ger- 
many. Now that France is in, there is 
general hope that she will collect. Ex- 
service men’s opinion generally is, 
hands off. Some ex-service men think 
that, since the French have delayed so 
long, they might just as well have 
stayed out for good. 
BIRMINGHAM “AGE HERALD.” 


NO OTHER WAY, SINCE WE WERE 
AFRAID OF WET FEET 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
It is clear that Germany had deter- 
mined not to pay. France had waited 
most patiently for four years. It had 
either to surrender the hope of receiv- 
ing reparation or take some drastic step 
to compel payment. Whether seizing 
the Ruhr Valley will produce the money 
is open to question. There was no other 
way that gave promise of payment. 
France’s initial mistake in demanding 
an excessive sum as reparation injured 
its position in the public mind. How- 
ever, most ex-service men stand with 
France in its demand. Many saw 
_France’s cities in ruins and its devas- 
tation and saw Germany with no dam- 
uge. They stand by their ally and hope 
France will collect. They think when 
yermany shows disposition to pay any- 
thing that France ought to moderate its 
demands. Sentiment is_ practically 
unanimous that the Washington Admin- 
istration should have taken steps a year 
or more ago to have this country repre- 
sented on the Reparations Commission. 
We could have secured an adjustment 
and prevented the necessity for France’s 
aetion if we had net been afraid of get- 
ting our feet wei. 
JOSEPHUS DANTEL.., 
Editor Raleigh “News and Observer.” 








EXCEPT FOR EX-SERVICE MEN, 
ACTION REGRETTED 
Richmond, Virginia. 
This paper regards the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr as certain to destroy 
the Entente, and thereby to encourage 
Germany to future vengeance without 
procuring reparation for France mean- 
while. Many ex-service men, however, 
think the occupation is justified. Some 
express the hope that France will de- 
stroy the Ruhr cities as the Germans 
destroyed Lens and Lille, and they say 
that only in this way will the war be 
brought home to Germany. Aside from 
ex-service men, the general sentiment of 
community seems to accord with that of 
the paper. The “News LEADER.” 


RIGHTS UNQUESTIONABLE, BUT 


RESULTS DOUBTFUL 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

While thinking that France acted 
wholly within the rights conferred by 
the Treaty, and that Germany opened 
the way for this act by her obvious pur- 
pose to evade the terms of this instru- 
ment, the “Christian Science Monitor” 
doubts whether economic advantage will 
accrue to the French. It does, however, 
open the way to increased unrest in 
Europe and encourages further attacks 
upon the political edifice the Versailles 
Treaty sought to erect. The Treaty of 
Sévres having been annulled by the 
Turks and breaches made in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty at Memel and Vienna, the 
ambitions of the Poles for Upper 
Silesia will be encouraged and the dan- 
ger of a general overthrow of such 
semblance of order in Europe as the 
Paris Conference created is greatly en- 
hanced. Boston sentiment seems to 
favor France, though somewhat skepti- 
cal of the vigorous method employed. 
Ex-service men seem to be firmly in 

accord with the French step. 

WItLis J. ABBor, 

Editor “Christian Science Monitor.” 


NECESSITY REGRETTED, BUT 
ACTION JUSTIFIED 
State Capitol, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Replying to your yesterday’s telegram, 
I greatly regret necessity which forced 
France to seize Ruhr, but regard action 
as justified by Germany’s perfectly clear 
intention to avoid paying her just debts. 
Whether force will produce payments is 
doubtful, but peaceful methods obviously 
had failed. Speaking for myself, I be- 
lieve Germany has again misjudged 
America and will settle if we announce 
Gefinitely our intention not to interfere 
on her behalf. Indeed, the slightest 
encouragement may cause her to resist 
and precipitate bloodshed. My personal 
sympathy and, I believe, general public 
sentiment lie with the innocent nations 
whose lands still lie devastated rather 
than with the wrong-doer who refuses 
to make reparation. 
CHARLES A. TEMPLETON, 
Governor of Connecticut. 
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THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


I—THE BIG FOUR 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


esting both from a psychological 
and from a political standpoint. 

The Conference means the meeting of 
the East and the West. Here is a mass 
of men representing “the last word” in 
what the Near East is dreaming and 
thinking, planning and plotting. And 
here is another mass of men represent- 
ing, let us hope, also “the last word,” 
not so much in what the Near West is 
dreaming or plotting, as in what it is 
thinking and planning, intending to do 
and actually doing. 

In this coming together of East and 
West there is of course the clash of oppo- 
site traditions, customs, manners, lan- 
guages, mental and moral attitudes. To 
be in Lausanne at this time is absorb- 
ingly interesting. 

If the two opposing forces are notable, 
and if the delegations representing the 
two sides are particularly so, certain 
individual delegates stand out as being 
more notable still. Among them I select 
four. 

The first is Ismet Pasha. He was the 
leader of the Turkish troops in the re- 
cent victorious war against Greece. As 
I saw and heard him to-day, he did not 
look or act like a soldier. Instead of 
being tall, with warrior-like mien and 
a fierce military mustache, he is a very 
small man with a stubby growth on his 
upper lip, and does not seem at all sol- 
dierly in his civil dress. His manner, I 
found, was charmingly cordial and his 
smile ingratiating. He looks a bit like 
Eduard Benes, the Czechoslovakian For- 
eign Minister. 

Though Ismet is more a general than 
a diplomat, he is worth noting as a 
diplomat. First, he knows exactly what 
he wants. Second, he has not been 
prone, so far, to “fly off the handle” in 
trying to get it. Third, he represents in 
himself, as in his commission, the new 
Turkey, as does Djavid Bey, his princi- 
pal adviser. 

Both men personify what has been the 
first and perhaps the most significant 
fact here—the display to the world of 
the Sick Man’s successor. We have long 
regarded every Turk as being sickly in 
mind and morals. It is hard to think of 
him as being anything else. Yet here 
him as being anything else. Yet here he 
is at Lausanne, apparently a well man. 
be obstinate—that is his stock in trade. 
But here, at least, he does not show him- 
self ignorant, unintelligent, sluggish- 
minded; he shows himself surprisingly 
the opposite. 

Ismet’s pronouncement of to-day was 
clever. The Western delegates, he said, 
“seem to. feel themselves still dealing 
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THE CHATEAU D’OUCHY, WHERE 


with officials of the old Empire.” Then 
he showed that the old Empire had gone 
forever and has been replaced by a mod- 
ern state. He then explained present 
Turkish views on various questions, and 
concluded that, “in order to arrive at a 
peace, the Allies must realize that they 
are dealing with a civilized nation.” 

This is certainly “going some,” and we 
wonder whether it is possible for such 
sudden conversion to have taken place, 
delivering Turkey out of the epoch of 
massacre and outrage. But if Ismet 
does not represent the ‘old Empire’s 
tyranny and does represent a new nation 
calling itself civilized, he is quite within 
his right to insist upon it. 


The next delegate from the East would 
assuredly be Georges Tchitcherin, head 
of the Russian Soviet representation, as 


Ismet is the head of the Turkish. As’ 


between these two men, the Turk makes 
the more agreeable impression. One 
drawback to Tchiteherin is his voice. - It 
is sharp, grating, unmusical, unsympa- 
thetic, and the Bolshevik’s nervous, 
distrustful manner accentuates it. 

This impression is further accentuated 
by the text of Tchitcherin’s statements. 
No matter how able the statements from 
a Bolshevist standpoint—and they are 
able in this respect—they are from an 
Anglo-Saxon standpoint arrogant, bump- 
tious, protuberant. 

Tchitcherin’s réle here is not construc- 
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tive. It is destructive. At every single 
point he has attempted to block the 
Western Powers. Every day he has 
tried to throw a monkey wrench into the 
machinery of the Conference. In gen- 
eral, he has failed. Though he has 
powers of influence, to show how ridicu- 
lous some of his pretensions have been, 
one need but refer to his recent speech, 
when, grandiloquently, he appealed to 
President Wilson’s principle of self- 
determination, especially among the 
smaller Powers, as a reason for closing 
the Straits that separate Europe from 
Asia. In this case the smaller Powers 
include such Black Sea states as Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. Both immediately 
dissented, especially Rumania, for 
whom, unlike Bulgaria, there is no pros- 
pect of any port on other than the Black 
Sea. 

Tchitcherin’s nose is now out of joint 
because the Western Powers have done 
what he doubtless supposed they could 
not do—that is, drive a wedge between 
Bolshevik and Turk. After the hard 
and fast treaty two years ago between 
them, confirmed by a later treaty, but 
particularly after having furnished Tur- 
key with enough money and arms to put 
the Greek off the map of Asia, Tchit- 
cherin is naturally amazed that the sup- 
posed ignorant and certainly ungrateful 
Turk should show not only that he has 
a mind, but also-a will of his own. The 
Turk has actually begun to grasp the 
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idea that some day Russia may swallow 
him whole. Yet, be this as it may, right 
now he sees that he really needs the 
friendship of the Western Powers more 
than he does Russia’s. For he has now 
sucked the Russian orange dry. Yet he 
is still thirsty. He needs favorable 
commercial relations with Europe and 
America. He needs their money. Ever 
since 1911, when Italy took Tripoli away 
from him, he has been continually fight- 
ing—now in Bulgaria, now in Greece, 
now in Serbia, now in Albania and 
Montenegro, now at Gallipoli, now at 
Koprikoi, now in Persia, now all over 
the place in Asia Minor, now in Mesopo- 
tamia, now in Syria, now in Palestine, 
and even along the Suez Canal. All this 
has taken eleven years of time and has 
meant the expenditure of immense sums 
of money. To-day the Turk is poor. He 
must get some money somewhere, and 
he has the will to get it. That is the 
real reason why he is at Lausanne. Per- 
haps Tchitcherin did not take this fully 
into consideration. 


To turn from the East to the West, the 
figure first challenging our attention is 
that.of Lord Curzon. His is truly a dis- 
tinguished figure. If you do not think 
so, he will take pains to impress it upon 
you. A long time ago, at Oxford, the 
students made a doggerel beginning 
something like this: 

I am George Nathaniel Curzon, 
A very superior person. 


No longer Mr. G. N. Curzon, but now 
the Marquess of Curzon, the first dele- 
gate from Great Britain is still the same 
“superior person.” He is indeed a nota- 
bly intelligent and able man, as his 
“Problems of the Far East’ (published 
when he was still comparatively young) 
showed, and when afterward, a maturer 
personage, he became Viceroy of India. 
The trouble is not with Lord Curzon’s 
admitted vast intelligence and adminis- 
trative ability, it is rather with the 
consciousness of his own identity in the 
use of these powers. The London “Times” 
has even dubbed him “pompous.” 

Some people here also dub him “dis- 
dainful.” Day before yesterday I heard 
a comment to the effect that Lord Cur- 
zon’s manner in talking to the Turks 
was as much as to say: “Why, you scum 
of the earth, what do you mean by pre- 
suming to raise your voices in the so- 
ciety of gentlemen? Above all, what do 
you mean by daring to dispute with 
ME?” 

These critics add that Lord Curzon in 
dealing with the Orientals, whether 
Turks or Bolsheviks, is rather “old 
style;” that is to say, he believes in tell- 
ing the Oriental, at the proper time, 
exactly what is expected of him—no 
less, no more—and that the answer is to 
de neither delay nor evasion, but instant 
obedience. This manner of course does 


not characterize the methods of the first 
English delegate, the most powerful per- 
sonage at this Conference. But it appears 
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occasionally, and causes even such a 
serious journal as the Paris “Temps” to 
say things perhaps better left unsaid. 

Now there are two ways of getting on 
as regards imperialism and colonies. 
England, with her vast experience, has 
chosen one way; France, another. In 
the English and French colonies are 
striking proofs of what can be accom- 
plished in these two directions. The 
English way is the more rough-and- 
ready; the French way is the more 
suave. The difference rather typifies the 
two nations. The English way is the 
cruder and may look, at first, anyway, 
like a raw grab game. The French way 
seems the cleverer, the friendlier, and 
the less startling. But the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Which way 
conduces to greater ultimate justice, 
fair dealing, and progress as regards the 
natives of any particular colony? 

Another test is found in the loyalty of 
the natives to the ultimate governing 
power. This was well shown in 1914. 
When Turkey joined the Central Pow- 
ers, the German Emperor, confident of 
success, issued an appeal to the Moslem 
world to rise against the Entente. The 
Moslem world did rise, and England and 
France—not Turkey—obtained the more 
support. This is the supreme test. 

Here at Lausanne England and France 
are not unmindful of the ever-present 
danger of Mohammedan risings. But 
both Powers have now been too long in 
the business of governing Mohammedan 
subjects not to feel that the presenta- 
tion of their case at this Conference will 
ultimately be regarded, not only by 
Christians, but also by Moslems, as con- 
taining more justice, equity, and fair 
spirit than the proposals so far brought 
forward on the Oriental side. 

This immensely reinforces the position 
taken by the English and French here. 
And this has made Lord Curzon’s con- 
duct of the whole Conference forceful 
and firm. He has, if is true, yielded to 
the Turk on minor points, but so far as 
the real backbone of the Conference, he 
has preserved the major. If the Arme- 
nians and Greeks and Syro-Chaldeans 
get any satisfaction out of Lausanne, 
they will owe it, first of all, to him. 


The fourth delegate whom I would 
mention is not, as might be supposed, 
Camille Barrére, head of the French 
here. M. Barrére’s ‘diplomatic service 
has extended over a longer time and has 
perhaps been of a higher quality than 
that of any other man at Lausanne. For 
very many years he has been French 
Ambassador at Rome; in 1898. for in- 
stance, we find him negotiating a 
Franco-Italian commercial treaty which 
has been a blessing to both countries. 
His influence on Italian affairs has been 
so powerful that I heard an Italian rue- 
fully remark recently: ‘“Barrére is 
really our uncrowned king.” 

No, the delegate to whom I would call 
attention is also a distinguished diph- 
mat, but he occupies a different position 
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here. At the Paris Conference in 1919 
we heard a great deal about “President 
Wilson and his band of trained experts.” 
There are a good many experts here too, 
but of them all I should think Maurice 
Bompard, the second French delegate, 
the most trained for this particular job 
by reason both of his native ability-and 
of his long experience as French Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. As I talked 
with him to-day he seemed to me a 
trained expert in everything except the 
English language, which he does not 
speak. 

He is a tallish man, like Tchitcherin, 
but with white hair and beard. He is ap- 
parently sixty-five to seventy years old, 
and looks somewhat as Mr. Blaine did 
when I saw him at Bar Harbor during 
the latter years of that statesman’s 
life. 

The difficulties at Lausanne on the 
Turkish side, M. Bompard told me, are 
certainly exasperating and menacing. 
But there is also one difficulty on the 
Entente side, he added, namely, a certain 
lack of realization that we are no longer 
faced. by the old Turkey, but by a new 
Turkey. This new Turkey has started 
in the business of government, not only 
with nationalistic ambitions in an 
Oriental sense, but actually with some 
new, up-to-date desires in an Occidental 
sense. 

Above all, however, his Excellency 
affirmed, the new Turkey is more im- 
bued than ever was the old with the 
conviction that nothing henceforth shall 
detract from sovereignty. Accordingly, 
while questions of boundaries, debts, 
tariffs, the Open Door in trade, and the 
Open Straits in transportation might be 
settled, when you come to problems like 
the Capitulations and the minorities, 
then you face something apparently im- 
possible of solution, given Turkey’s in- 
sistence on sovereignty. 

She will not perpetuate the Capitula- 
tions—the very name humiliates her, 
announced the Ambassador. I rejoined: 
“Yet French and American institutions 
—whether of commerce or religion, edu- 
cation or charity—have done good to 
Turkey and have existed only because 
protected by the proper standing in law 
afforded by the Capitulations. Such 
protection should be continued, probably 
by a less humiliating title—‘a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet.’”’ 
M. Bompard replied that, as far as Con- 
stantinople and the immediate vicinity 
are concerned, we need have no fear for 
Robert College or Constantinople Col- 
lege; that the danger comes from insti- 
tutions further afield, where the Turks 
cannot watch them so closely and where 
they may suspect possible anti-Turk 
influence. I protested against such sus- 
picion. But what can you expect, in- 
quired his Excellency. It exists, and the 
Turks happen to be masters in their own 
country; all that one can add is that 
they are not the same masters as were 
the old Turks. Very well; if they are 
not, I concluded, then something may 
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be hoped from them, perhaps, despite 
their suspicions and their obstinacy. 
Concerning the still thornier problem 
of the minority peoples, the Ambassador 
noted here again that Constantinople 
and its vicinity must be distinguished 
from the rest of Turkey. In the capital 
Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians may 
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live alongside Turks, but not in the 
country. No matter how many agree- 
ments and treaties are made with regard 
to the country, there is but one really 
radical and satisfactory solution of the 
present situation, drastic as that solu- 
tion is, namely, exchange of populations. 

In all these and other statements 
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M. Bompard did not impress me as being 
either pro-Turk or pro-minorities but 
pro-justice. 


th psychologically and politically 
these four men are interesting charac- 


ters. a ay 
* Lausanne, December 27, 1922. 


[I-THE ANGLO-TURKISH ISSUE 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 


The continuity of the Patriarchate 
in Constantinople is profoundly im- 
portant to the whole Christian 
Church. 

—Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“Times,” December 23, 1922. 


Of the three great world religions, 
one, Islam, is essentially warlike, for 
it is the duty of every Mussulman to 
propagate the faith of the sword. 

—Viscount Bryce, Presidential 
Address, British Academy, July 
14, 1916. 


seems strange that the Lausanne 

Conference and the plight of the 
handful of British troops in and around 
Constantinople should attract so little 
attention in the nations professing 
Christianity; but, apart altogether from 
the religious issue, the military situa- 
tion in the neighborhood of the Straits 
is not lacking in interest. 

According to reliable estimates, the 
Turks had early in December an army 
of about 40,000 men, equipped with 
British 18-pounder field guns (taken 
from Denikin), on the Scutari side of 
the Bosphorus, opposite to Constanti- 
nople. In that city itself they have 
secretly raised another small army, 
probably about 20,000 strong, and for a 
long time they have been busy organiz- 
ing yet another army, of unknown. 
strength, in Eastern Thrace. To these 
we must add a further 35,000 troops on 
the eastern side of the Dardanelles, on 
the land front of ‘Chanak, and about 
40,000 in reserve on the Asiatic side of 
the Straits, capable of being employed 
either towards the Bosphorus. or 
towards the Dardanelles. About the 
strength of the British troops on the 
spot at the date mentioned the less said 
the better, though in all probability the 
information on this point at the dis- 
posal of the Turkish leaders is more 
complete than the information which 
has been communicated to the British 
public or to the outside world in gen- 
eral. 

Whether the presence of French or 
Italian troops in Constantinople and in 
its neighborhood should be taken into 
consideration at all when studying the 
military situation we do not know. 
They have not, apparently, been placed 
under the orders of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Charles Harington, whose tact and 


yg the light of these quotations, it 


forbearance averted an Anglo-Turkish 
war in the autumn. Judging by the 
precedent of those critical days, it 
would not be safe to place any reliance 
upon their assistance. When the Turks 
advanced in force, on the Asiatic side, 
to upset the Allied policy of maintain- 
ing neutral zones covering the Straits, 
the French and Italian troops withdrew 
by order of their Governments, leaving 
the British troops, unsupported, to carry 
out the Allied policy as best they could. 
The situation was saved for the time 
being. Neither the Turks. nor the Brit- 
ish wanted war. 

Mustapha Kemal at that time had no 
desire to be used as a catspaw by the 
Moscow Bolsheviks, who wanted to stir 
up a Turco-British conflict, and Britain, 
on her part, had no desire to go to war 
with Turkey. Whether such a war has 
been averted depends partly upon 
whether the unfortunate delays over the 
Lausanne Conference have helpd Mos- 
cow to regain its influence over Angora, 
and partly upon the attitude of the 
French and Italian Governments. I do 
net refer to expressions of mutual re- 
gard, or of “solidarity,” and such like 
words. They do not influenee the mili- 
tary situation by one iota. That situa- 
tion is affected solely by troops. The 
lines covering the neutral zones can be 
held, with support from the sea, if suffi- 
cient troops are placed unreservedly at 
Sir Charles Harington’s disposal; other- 
wise, they cannot be held. That is the 
military position in a nutshell. For 
many weeks it tempted the fire-eaters of 
the Angora Assembly to listen to their 
Bolshevik backers and to take military 
action rather than go on with the talk 
at Lausanne. 

Mr. Bonar Law was quite right in his 
opinion that tranquillity was what the 
people of the United Kingdom desired 
most. The Turks, if they realized their 
own best interests, would be actuated 
by the same desire. Tranquillity de- 
pends upon the issue of the Conference. 
Mr. Lloyd George lost the support of the 
nation because in the matter of the 
Straits he insisted upon a policy di- 
rectly in conflict with the opinions of 
his military advisers, especially of the 
late Sir Henry Wilson, who endeavored 
to induce him to withdraw the, British 
troops from Constantinople, whether or 
not he held on to the Dardanelles. The 


occupation of Constantinople is now a 
serious military handicap. 

Enough has been said about the situ- 
ation, taken as a whole, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Straits. About the effect 
upon it of our continuing to oecupy 
Constantinople there is more to be 


written. The Christian population of 
about 500,000 must be considered. 
Arguing, very naturally, from the 


precedent of Smyrna, they believe that 
their lives depend upon the protection 
of British troops. This view is shared 
by others. We have, then, a population 
of half a million terrified for their ex- 
istence at the idea of being left to the 
mercy of the Turks. It may be said 
with some justice that it is our fault, or 
rather the fault of the late British Gov- 
ernment, that the Christians are still 
there;. but*as long as British troops, 
however few, remain at Constantinople, 
they are not likely to go. Constanti- 
nople has been promised to the Angora 
Government, and that promise must 
soon be redeemed. There seems to be 
very little doubt that the Christian 
population must either clear out or be 
killed when the Kemalists come in, ac- 
cording to the opinion of reliable 
authorities on the spot. The Christians 
are staying where they are because of 
the continued presence of British 
troops. In these circumstances, it is 
necessary, even at the eleventh hour, to 
look the facts in the face, to fix a date 
for the evacuation, giving these unfor- 
tunate people time to clear out unless 
they wish to remain, running the risk 
of massacre. 

The other possible policies are: (1) 
To keep in or near Constantinople a 
British army strong enough to defeat 
the Turkish armies, of which I have 
given the approximate strength; or (2) 
To secure the reinforcement, witl:out 
reserve, of the present British force by 
the troops of other Powers. 

The acceptance by the Turks of the 
offer of membership of the League of 
Nations seemed to indicate a break- 
away from the Bolsheviks, who are 
notoriously hostile to that organization. 
The League Assembly will not meet 
again until the autumn. In the mean- 
time experience teaches us that the 
Turk can be beaten or bribed; he can- 
not be bluffed. The road to tranquillity 
does not lead in that direction. 
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SHE WHO WAS FISHED 


(TSURI ONNA) 


AN ANCIENT JAPANESE FARCE 
TRANSLATED BY MICHIO ITOW AND LOUIS V. LEDOUX 


FOREWORD 

ARCES like that which follows and 
Kk another which is to appear in a 

later issue have been used for hun- 
dreds of years by the Japanese as comic 
interludes between their stately and 
solemn NO dramas of lofty moral tone 
and somewhat obscure meaning. The 
poetry in these dramas is sublime and 
difficult, like that in parts of Goethe’s 
“Faust;” the plays were performed in 
the palaces of the nobles, before hushed 
audiences of scholars; they require the 
closest attention, and their very lofti- 
ness made comic relief almost a neces- 
sity. The farces, called Kydgen, or Wild 
Words, have the same use as the 
satirie dramas played by the Greeks at 
the end of their great trilogies, but are 
in some ways more closely akin to those 
rough comedies which preceded the de- 
velopment of Greek tragedy. The No is 
chanted, the actors wear masks, the 
chorus, as in Athens, explains and in- 
terprets; each step, each posture, each 
intonation, is prescribed by immemorial 
tradition. The Kyogen are played with- 
out masks; and frequently burlesque 
the matter as well as the manner of the 
serious religious dramas. Aristophanes 
made fun of the plays of the tragedians 
in much the same way, and Shakespeare 
put lines of pure bombast into the 
mouth of Ancient Pistol, parodying the 
bombastic tragedy of his time. 

Frequently these plays make gentle 
sport of the clergy; sometimes they 
show the humorous aspects of matri- 
monial infelicity and the problems of 
living; almost always they exhibit the 
troubles of a master with his servants— 
the humor of the servant. probiem be- 
ing no more new than the tragedy of 
it—and these servants, who appear 
again and again, have always the same 
names (Tarokaja and Girokaja) and 
usually the same characteristics—stu- 
pidity that thinks itself cunning, and 
irresponsibility. 

There are two or three hundred dif- 
ferent Kydgen, many of which are 
played frequently; and the writing of 
them in their present form may be 
ascribed roughly to that period of our 
chronology which lies between the 
thirteenth and _ sixteenth centuries. 
Very few of them have been translated; 
but when played as the Japanese play 
them they are exceedingly entertaining 
to witness, gaining greatly, as all good 
farces do, in the acting. 

It should be added that N6 and Kyéo- 
gen must not be confused with the 
popular drama of Japan; they are, or 
were, for the aristocracy alone; but in 

1 All stage rights, professional and amateur, 
reserved. Ape to produce this play must 


be made to V. Ledoux, 99 John Street, New 
York City. 
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Nippon the theater is a national pas- 
sion, and the romantic plays of the 
popular stage are interesting und im- 
pressive in quite another way. The 
chief difference between the regular 
theater of Japan and our own lies in 
the comparative unimportance of the 
love element, the central motive being 
in most cases that unswerving, com- 
pletely self-sacrificing loyalty, which of 
all virtues is most dear to the Japanese. 
The plots of most of the popuiar plays 
are taken from the historical or legen- 
dary exploits of the heroes of antiquity. 
It is as though the adventures of King 
Arthur’s Knights and the Peers of 
Charlemagne were so vital a part of our 
own imaginative outlook that we would 
pack the theaters year after year to see 
them staged. A comparison with Greece 
is again inevitable, for the Japanese are 
as familiar with their own romantic 
past as were the audiences for whom 
Sophocles wrote with the tales of 
Thebes and Troy. Lovis V. Lrepoux. 


ROKAJA, his servant. ONNA, @ 
woman. GEIO, her maid. 

The costumes of Tono and his servant 
are as usual, the master wearing long 
court trousers which trail behind him, 
and a short sword, and Tarokaja ha- 
kama or trousers that are wide at the 
top and tight at the bottom. 

Both women are veiled, with hoods 
over their heads, but the mistress wears 
under her veil the mask of a man. 

The scene is the ordinary Né stage, 
eighteen feet square, with the path of 
entrance, marked by pine trees, at the 
rear. 


(Tweets Tono, a Lord. Ta- 


Tono. Kaja, are you there? 
(Tarokaja enters and takes the tradi- 

tional attitude at..his master’s feet. 

with his hands on the ground.) 

Taro. Here, my lord, humbly before 
you. 

Tono. As you know, until now I have 
had no wife. I hear that there is a 
festival at the Western Shrine of Ebisu, 
and I think that I had better go there 
to pay my respects to the god. I sum- 
moned you so that. you might go with 
me. 

Taro. The order is heard and will be 
obeyed. (He drops his official manner.) 
The god Kibisu! As a matter of fact, I 
too am a bachelor. (He begins to get 
up.) Hadn’t we better start right 
away? 

Tono. What an ignorant fellow you 
are! Who ever heard of a god called 
Kibisu? 


Taro (subsiding to his position of re- 


Humbly I ask for pardon; but 
When 


spect). 
I am not as ignorant as that. 


the god is in a’ picture I call him Ebisu, 

but the god in the Western Shrine is 

carved in wood, and therefore I call him 

Kibisu.? 
Tono (concealing his laughter). I 

didn’t know you were such a scholar. 

However, I am ready to start. 

along. 

Taro (rising). Proceed. I will follow 
you. 

(They begin. their journey around the 
Stage, the master leading, the servant 
following.) 

Tono. Come nearer; I am not famil- 
iar with the road, for I have not been 
this way before, and do not wish to 
miss the sights. 

Taro (stepping up, proud = and 
pleased). The place we are now in is 
called Yamazaki. 

Tono. So this is Yamazaki! It is 
even lovelier than I expected it to be. 

(They continue the journey.) 

Taro. And now already we are it 
Amagasaki. Look over there; the West- 
ern Shrine is in that direction. 

Tono. Have we <arrived so soon: 
What is that mountain over there? 

Taro. Ah, that? That is—er—that is 
a mountain. 

Tono. Blockhead! I know a moun- 
tain is a mountain. But hat mountain 
is it? 

Taro. Let me see. What is its name? 

Tono (teasing him). You don’t seem 
to know. 

Taro. No, no, that isn’t it. Ah, now 
I remember it. 

(He recites the opening lines of a poem, 
jumbling the words together.) 


Mountain-of-Awaji-Island, 
Lovely-sailboats-gliding-by.* 


That’s the name. 

Tono. I never heard sueh a long 
name before. Is the Western Shrine 
still far? ¥ 

Taro. Here is the wall; the Shrine 
is just inside. 

Tono. Let us make ready to pray the 
god. 

(He goes through the motions of the 
ceremonial washing of hands.) 

Taro. Yes. But first:—(He imitates 
the motion of drawing back the grea 
swinging log used for striking a temp 
bell.) Boom! boom! 

Tono (praying). Graciously give ear 
to my supplication. Hither am I come— 
a long journey—for no other reason but 
this alone—that, old as I am, I have no 
wife. O mighty Ebisu, this one favor 
do I ask of thee. Grant me a good wife, 
O thou who are holy. most holy. Yai, | 
Tarokaja, you also may pray. 


?Ki=wood; E=painting. 

3 Awaji-no shima a 
Fukikuru funewa 
Omoshiroya. ... 
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Taro. 1 will, indeed. Boom! boom! 
I have something to ask thee, Kibisu. 
I haven’t a wife either. Please find me 
a suitable wife, thou who are holy, most 
holy. 

Tono. Yai, Tarokaja. We have to 
wait here two nights and three days for 
the answer of the god. 

Taro. All right. 

(They sit down and go to sleep.) 

Tono (starting up). Yai, Tarokaja, 
my answer has come from the god 
already. (He intones in soiemn accents.) 
“If thou goest to Itchi-no-Kizahashi in 
Saimon, there mayest thou find thee thy 
wife and lead her with thee to thy 
home.” Oh, how thankful I am! 

Taro. That is strange. I just got an 
answer exactly like yours. Let’s go to 
Saimon. 

Tono. Hurry up! Come on. (They 
journey to the other corner of the 
stage.) Something is wrong. Here, in- 
stead of a wife, I tind a bamboo pole 
with a long rope at the end of it. Cu- 
rious, isn’t it? 

Taro. Ah! I understand. (He is a 
little afraid, but quite Serious.) At 
your age, you see, it is wrong to pray 
for a wife. The god commands you to 
hang yourself with this rope. 

Tono. Ass! What are you braying 
about? Listen to my explanation. This 
is Ebisu’s fishing-rod [with which we 
alicays see him in pictures]; he intends 
me to take it and fish for whatever I 
want. 
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Taro. A wonderful idea! I will try a 
few casts. (He picks up the rod and 
begins casting toward the curtains at 
the back of the entrance, singing as he 
does so. The syllable “eh” is accented 
with each cast and the other words ac- 
company the drawing back of the line.) 
Eh, fishing; Eh, fishing; I fish for a 
wife. I say, master, we might catch 
one. How old would you want yours to 
be? 

Tono. Idiot! 
about that. 

Taro. But, master, supposing I fished 
you one in the ‘fifties and mine was 
eighty-seven or eighty-eight? 

Tono (excited). Stop your foolish 


We need not worry 


chatter. It is safe to trust the god. 
Taro. That is so. 
Eh, fishing; eh, fishing; I fish for a 
wife 


And I fish for her handmaid too. 

Oh, wife, bring a maid of seventeen 

years;— 

Or eighteen years would do. 

(The song is sung twice.) 
Master, master, I’ve caught something. 
What shall I do? 

Tono. There is no time to get a car- 
riage to take them home in. We shall 
have to earry them on our backs. 

Taro (pulling). Look out. (Holding 
the end of the rope enters, crouching, 
a veiled woman. Behind her, also 
crouched, comes a veiled serving-maid.) 
Shall we get acquainted with them? 
The first must be the wife for you, and 
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the second is clearly her servant. Shall 
we speak to both together or one by 
one? 

Tono. I say, Tarokaja, you run home 
and get things ready to receive them. 

Taro. But, master, you must let me 
introduce myself to my wife. (He goes 
to the second woman.) Let me inform 
you that Lam your husband, Lord Taro- 
kaja by name. I am the man who is to 
be with you till we die. What is your 
hame? Oh! You are shy. Won’t you 
take off your veil? 

Gejo. No, no. 

Taro. Why can’t you take it off? Are 
you bashful? I am commencing to feel 
a little bashful myself. All right; come 
along, I'll carry you. (He picks her 
up.) Master, master, I'll just run on 
ahead to get things ready at home to 
receive you. Don’t be too long. 

(He goes off, carrying the girl.) 

Tono. Tarokaja appears to be happy. 
It must be all right. Now let me get 
acquainted with my wife. Will you 
take off your veil? 

Onna. No, no. 

Tono. Do not say no. Please take 
it off. (He removes the veil, disclosing 
the mask.) What is this? A man! Oh, 
what a disappointment! That god al- 
ways did have trouble with his ears;' he 
must have heard my prayer wrong. 
Yai, Tarokaja, bring her back! You 
have made a mistake. 

Taro (from the wings, far off). 
Maybe you did; I didn’t. 





WOOD’S PHILIPPINES AFTER ONE YEAR’S WORK 


now, when Washington has an- 

nounced that Leonard Wood will 
continue here as Governor-General, he 
would be agitated and perhaps a little 
alarmed at the superficial aspect of 
events. In the Legislature he would 
witness the passage through both 
houses, after weeks devoted to nothing 
else, of a resolution to be presented to 
President Harding and the Congress of 
the United States asking—and some 
would have made it a demand—that the 
Philippines be authorized to call a con- 
stitutional convention, and to elect 
delegates to the same, as a preliminary 
and requisite of “absolute, complete, 
and immediate independence,” which 
will be followed by perpetual free trade 
with the United States both by a plank 
in the platform of the majority party 
and the various open declarations of the 
party president, Manuel Quezon, who 
admits that the economie independence 
of the islands depends upon the free 
trade they enjoy with America; not 
what America sends into the islands 
free, but what the islands send into 
America free. 

The visitor would also learn that this 
convention resolution is not to be for- 
warded to Washington through Gover- 
nor Wood, but will be presented by the 
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Resident Commissioners, of whom the 
Philippines have two at Washington, 
and by a special delegation from the 
Philippine Legislature. He would learn 
that, whether or not this resolution has 
the sanction of Governor Wood, the 
Governor is powerless either to speed it 
or halt it; the islands have at least a 
pseudo-independence which makes the 
Legislature supreme except for a veto 
power mutually vested in the Governor- 
General and the President, and seriously 
attacked on constitutional grounds 
whenever exercised. 

On learning that even Americans rep- 
resenting vested property interests had 
proposed a scheme for Philippine in- 
dependence to provide merely for a resi- 
dent adviser, the visitor might ask, 
“Isn’t this situation rather getting out 
of the Governor-General’s hand? The 
Legislature seems simply to ignore 
him.” 

Even long-resident Americans are 
asking just such questions. It would 
not, then, be strange if to a stranger 
the situation were confusing. 

But the answer is, The Legislature is 
using powers conferred on it by the 
Jones Law of 1916, which created the 
Senate in lieu of the Commission. The 
apparent ignoring of Governor Wood 
probably means that he does not indorse 


the proposal—on which he is silent— 
and the fanfare and fireworks at the 
Legislature obscure the quiet work in 
progress at Malacafiang, the Governor's 
seat. Some day, and we may expect 
this to be about April, 1924, or there- 
abouts, when he reports in person to 
Washington, Governor Wood will speak 
on the future status of the Philippines 
in relation to the United States, and 
speak with tremendous force, the more 
tremendous from having been so long 
pent up and welling from. such rounded 
experience. 

During these days at Malacafiang he 
is aloof from the community, a pongee- 
clad hard-working man not innocent of 
a fine military bearing. Whom he 
wishes to confer with he calls through 
his son Osborne, his aide-de-camp, or 
through one of his secretaries. Such 
conferences are frequently crowded out 
of the working day and postponed until 
dinner time. They are with men and 
women of expert judgment on the sub 
jects the Governor has for discussion, 
usually something on which he must 
render final decision. The immediate 
problems of government are to him the 
big problems; he has no vision of a 
brilliant future except one built on pres- 


1 Ebisu usually is represented with very large 
ears. 
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Governor Wood's offices are low-roofed, at the extreme 


ent duties adequately and unselfishly 


discharged. , 
He does not give five minutes’ thought 
to relinquishing the Provostship of the 


University of Pennsylvania. He of 
course realizes the honors and distinc- 
tion coupled with the position; but in 
the Philippines he has undertaken tasks 
as yet not completed, so there is noth- 
ing to do but stay. One all but sees 
him initialing a cable on the University 
matter to the’ President and Secretary 
Weeks, and then saying: 

“Mr. Franks [his private secretary], 
I should like to see those papers on the 
Angat River project—the Metropolitan’s 
bond proposal.” 

Here is the key, here the answer. By 
stroke of pen the Legislature seeks to 
emancipate Manila politically; by dint 
of mobilization of engineering effort 
and bond selling Wood wishes to eman- 
cipate Manila from handicaps and dis- 
ease due to an imminent shortage in 
the water supply. Almost to the ac- 
companiment of fervid oratory, he ‘sits 
in his office working th‘s problem out 
with the directors of the publicly owned 
Metropolitan Water District. (In simi- 
lar fashion he has handled the otber 
Angat project, that of an irrigation sys- 
tem for the lower Luzon Valley; and 
no small number of hours was involved 
in arranging for the tenants—thou- 
sands—in several towns of considerable 
size to take over the San Juan de Dios 
hacienda, which will end their exploi- 
tation as peons.) 

In this manner Governor-General 
Leonard Wood does his work. The 
Philippines are an agricultural country 
and the work is therefore chiefly on 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AY MALACANANG 


matters concerning agriculture. In the 
Legislature there is no farm bloc; not 
a man but who is, besides a lawyer, 
either a farmer or planter, and a bloc 
would be superfluous. 

What can a chief executive do for the 
farming industry in a twelvemonth and 
a few weeks over? 

For cattle breeders whose herds have 
annually been depleted, often entirely 
wiped out, by rinderpest the Govern- 
ment serum laboratories have been en- 
larged and a corps of vaccinators 
trained to use the anti-rinderpest vac- 
cine made at the laboratories. This 
creates immunity to the disease. In- 
dian cattle have a natural immunity, 
and are therefore to be brought into the 
islands by the Government and loaned 
to breeders. : 

Such is a specific problem solved and 
out of the way. One more may be men- 
tioned, because perhaps every household 
in America benefits by it. It also shows 
that American seamanship did not wane 
with the eclipse of the old romantic 
clipper-ship days—during which time 
the old cemetery in Manila slowly filled 
with graves of New Englanders and the 
trade of the islands was dominated by 
two American firms, Peele, Hubble & 
Co. and Russell & Sturgis. If ocean 
ships care to, they are now permitted to 
go to the minor ports of the Philippines 
and load cargoes of products—Manila 
hemp, copra, sisal, maguey, sugar, to- 
bacco, gums, resins, ete.—for direct 
shipment abroad. The Yankee ships are 
doing this, and saving growers the ex- 
pense of the interisland haul to the 
export points. 

This is the kind of administration 


right 


Governor Wood is giving the Philip- 
pines. In the homestead country his 
special courts have just decided in 
favor of the settlers; in Negros a health 
survey of the workmen on plantations 
is under way; in Cotabato, Mindanao, 
where the people of the United States 
own so much rich publie land, Filipinos, 
many of whom have been graduated 
from the Central Luzon Agricultural 
School, have taken up leases, in expec- 
tation of the aid of American capital, 
that when under cultivation will make 
the sugar crop of the islands greater 
than that of Cuba. 

These are solid achievements; during 
the first year of Wood’s administration 
the Philippines exported twice as many 
tons of products as they had ever ex- 
ported before, and this at a time when 
prices were low and profits small. The 
Malacafiang’s efficiency is like that of 
the mills of the gods, slow but thorough- 
going. It is true that under the Jones 
Law the Governor-General’s powers are 
largely either lopped off or shared with 
the other branches of the Government. 
Wood applies those he has left to the 
best advantage possible. His recom- 
mendations are in the Wood-Forbes re- 
port, and as yet not acted upon. What- 
ever he does here, whatever he may 
recommend when, perhaps fifteen 
months from now, he packs his grip and 
goes to Washington, seems certain to be 
from the view-point that the Philippines 
are pivotal for the United States in the 
Far East and American and Filipino 
interests, even political interests, are 
not inimicable. 


Manila, December 10, 1922. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE NORTHERN CROSS 


BY FULLERTON 


heroic Churchmen. In no part of 

the world does “the cure of souls” 
call for a larger measure of courage, 
selfless consecration, and muscular 
Christianity. 

Southwest of Great Bear Lake, in the 
Franklin Mountains, and on the north 
bank of the Blackwater River, which 
empties into the Mackenzie, Mount Bom- 
pas perpetuates the memory of a faith- 
ful soldier of the cross. Bishop William 
Carpenter Bompas was born in 1834 in 
Regent’s Park, London. He was the son 
of Sergeant Bompas, who is said to be 
the original of Sergeant Buzfuz in 
Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers.” Stories of 
the missionary zeal of those who had 
spent themselves in effort for the In- 
dians fired his generous spirit. He chose 
Fort Yukon as one of the loneliest and 
neediest places. When he went there, he 
decided to cut all ties with his own home 
and with civilization, lest, having put 
his hand to the plow, he might be 
tempted to turn back. He gave away 
all his books, even to his much-worn 
and carefully annotated Bible. He took 
no tokens of friendly remembrance. He 
allowed himself nothing that would 
mark his mode of life, in the outward 
aspects, as at variance with the way of 
the “silent, smoky Indian.” Neverthe- 
less he did not let himself become the 
pale ascetic, the dehumanized anchorite; 
his sense of humor was as active as his 
conscience. Of the dangers that beset 
the mind of one who dwells alone he 
was aware. Therefore he pursued 
studies in Syriac as an avocation amid 
his preaching, traveling, and teaching. 
In time he became one of the foremost 
scholars in that field of research. 
Savants of Europe appealed to him as to 
a court of last resort in difficult textual 
interpretations, and, though the answer 
from the snow-hung spruce woods might 
be two or even three years reaching 
them, when it came it was final. “The 
Pine Tree Chief,” as he was called by the 


TT far Northwest breeds resolute, 
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natives, wrote a book entitled “Northern 
Lights on the Bible,” now out-of print, 
which draws many a quaint and curious 
parallel between the customs of ancient 
Israel and those of the folk of the Arctic 
foreshore. 

Not until he was nearly forty did 
Bompas find the “fellow-farer true 
through life.” Charlotte Cox, whom he 
married in 1873, loved the Italian lan- 
guage and carried Dante on many a 
forest pilgrimage. When, greatly to his 
own dismay and distress, Bompas was 
raised from the priesthood to a bishop- 
ric, his diocese of the Mackenzie covered 
nearly 1,000,000 square miles—-about a 
third of the area of the United States. 
He had to cover monstrous distances by 
canoe in summer, by dog-team in winter. 
He has been more at home in the Es- 
kimo igloo or the dog-rib tepee than 
under the white man’s shingled roof 
with a hair mattress. On one of his 
very rare emergences to the outer world, 
at Vancouver, he went down to the 
docks to sleep, unable to endure the 
strait-jacket confinement of a room. 

He shared the privations of his people. 
When they starved, he starved too. 
Many a lord bishop has stood out jeal- 
ously for his perquisites, has raised 
questions of precedence and delighted in 
panoply and ceremony. Nothing of the 
sort had the slightest appeal for Bompas. 
When he called on a fellow-bishop, on 
the occasion of his coming to London to 
be consecrated, he was so ragged and un- 
kempt that a place by the kitchen stove 
was thought by the contemptuous ser- 
vants a fit place for him till the master 
of the house was summoned. 

There is characteristic humor in his 
description of an Eskimo moving-day: 
“Get a dozen railway trucks, tackled to- 
gether, and load them with large and 
small towboats, scaffold poles, a mar- 
quee, three or four dead oxen, the con- 
tents of a fishmonger’s stall and of a 
small rag-shop,. and then harness all 
your family, and draw the trucks on the 


rails ... with a few dogs to help, and 
thus you will have a very close resem- 
blance to an Eskimo family traveling in 
winter over the 4te.” 

Here is a darker picture, but even 


‘here the despair is relieved by the sil- 


ver lining of a gentle’ mirthfulness: 
“The Indians had to eat a good many of 
their beaver skins. Imagine an English 
lady taking her supper off her muff! 
The gentleman here with me supported 
his family for a while on bear skins. 
These you see at home mostly in the 
form of Grenadier caps. Can you fancy 
giving a little girl, a year or two old, a 
piece of Grenadier’s cap, carefully 
singed, boiled and toasted, to eat?” 
The successor to Bompas, Bishop 
Lueas, is worthy of his inheritance. I 
traveled with Bishop Lucas from Fort 
Chipewyan to Fort Smith, the last six- 
teen miles over the portage round the 
Fitzgerald Rapids, and later went with 
him a thousand miles up-stream from 
Fort McPherson. Bishop Lucas is the 
personification of simple, democratic 
affability. He makes no vaunt of burn- 
ing zeal or sacrificial energy. - Yet be- 
hind his quiet manner and mild counte- 
nance is the record of going to and fro 
these thirty-one years in the penetrating 
cold, and the scarcely less poignant sum- 
mer with its “bulldog” flies, ravenous 
mosquitoes, and mounting temperatures 
in the long days of bright, hot sun. 
Bishop Lucas had come from the care 
of forty patients in a “flu” epidemic. 
All but one—an aged Indian—pulled 
through. There was no doctor or trained 
nurse, but the Bishop once had eighteen 
months of training in London hospitals. 
In Fond du Lae, at the other end of 
Lake Athabasca from the seat of his 
bishopric at Chipewyan, eighty persons 
perished, nearly half the population. In 
the midst of their own tribulation the 
little church at Chipewyan had taken up 
a collection, only the Sunday before, in 
behalf of the destitute of Europe. The 
amount—he recited with justifiable pride 
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—was $119.55, and the next day a child 
of three, who had learned that Bishop 
Lucas wanted to raise the sum to $120, 
came with 45 cents and lisped: “For the 
starving children.” 

The Bishop once traveled with dogs 
650 miles from Fort Simpson to Fort 
Norman and return. Of the distance, 
550 miles was done afoot beside the sled. 
The purpose of the journey was to en- 
able the Indians to have such a pictorial 
and elaborate celebration of Christmas 
as they had never known. When Fort 
Simpson was regained, it was necessary 
to make another journey of 650 miles to 
Fort Resolution, on Great Slave Lake, 
and back. Once on the Peace River he 
spent a fortnight on the ice. At another 
time he slept in the open at 63° below 
zero. A horse, stabled in a lean-to with 
the Bishop’s blankets wrapped round 
him, was frozen to death; the prelate 
was alternately freezing and roasting as 
he rolled to and fro before a fire, close 
as he dared to lie. Fortunately, the 
night was calm. On Christmas Eve of 
1919 the Government thermometer at 
Fort Smith recorded 71° below. Readers 
of Stefansson’s “The Friendly Arctic” 
must not be charmed into the supposi- 
tion that cold in the North is a mere 
figment of the imagination. 

From Edmonton to Fort Chipewyan 
my traveling companion was the re- 
doubtable and venerable Bishop Grouard, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Atha- 
basca, sometime Bishop of the Macken- 
zie. He is eighty-two years of age, and 
still vigorous in harness after sixty 
years of arduous service. Bishop Grou- 
ard, for whom two lakes and the town 
of his residence are named, is as fine a 
figure of sacerdotal dauntlessness as I 
ever hope to see. 

When he reported at Rome to Pius X, 
the Holy Father smiled, put out his 
hand, and stroked the flowing white 
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BISHOP EMILE GROUARD, VICAR APOSTOLIC 


beard of his Vicar Apostolic from the 
far North. Bishop Grouard was de- 
lighted with this friendly act of the 
Pontiff, and broke out in Latin: “O 
quam bonus Pater tu es!” (Oh, what a 
good father thou art!) Of all the pil- 
grims on all the roads that lead to 
Rome, there could be few with a tale 
better worth a pontifical audience. 
Bishop Grouard brought to Fort 
Chipewyan, on Lake Athabasca, the first 
printing-press. He told me that the 
types in the Cree language were cast in 
Belgium and brought by him to Paris 
just after the Franco-Prussian War. The 
strange characters incurred the suspi- 
cion.of the police. They summoned him 
to the Prefecture and demanded: 
“What secret code is this?” 














A “LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE -CORNER” AT FORT WRIGLEY 


“It is no secret codé.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“It is the letters of an Indian alpha- 
bet.” 

“Oh! So you come from the Indians? 
Where are they?” 

“Far to the north, west of Hudson 
Bay, on the shores of the Arctic Ocean.” 

“Why do you go there?” 

“To take them the knowledge of the 
truth, and to preach to them, and min- 
ister to their welfare.” 

“Oh! we understand. We tender you 
our apologies. You may have your 
types, and we wish you all success in 
your mission.” 

Bishop Grouard set up the types with 
his own hands and printed 3,000 copies 
of a prayer-book in Cree, as well as a 
summary of Old Testament stories and 
of the Gospel narratives. 

The versatile Bishop also made the 
altar paintings in the Roman Catholic 
ehurch at Chipewyan. The scene repre- 
sented in the main picture is that of 
the Crucifixion, and at the sides are 
panels portraying Moses with the tables 
of the law and St. Peter holding the 
keys of heaven. Since the painter had 
no canvas, he used moose hide and 
deer skin brought in by faithful In- 
dians. 

The Bishop floated the first steamer 
cn the Peace River. Before its advent 
the men “tracking” (i. ¢., hauling) the 
scows up-stream were often driven far 
from the bank at times of high water, 
and had the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing their ropes from entanglement 
among the trees. “They would rest, and 
they would eat,” said the Bishop, 
naively, “but they would get nowhere!” 
He spoke as one who from abundant ex- 
perience knew the meaning of forced 
marches to the starving, the sorrowing, 
and the dying. The book of Father 
Duchaussois, “The Grey Nuns of the Far 
North,” gives many a vivid picture of 
the hardships endured by these evangel- 
ists, both men and women, of zeal un- 
quenchable, whose faith and works went 
hand in hand to claim the virgin North- 
land “Christo et ecclesia.” 

“I love all the Indians,” said the good 
old Bishop, simply, and he wist not that 
his face shone. “They love me. They 
give me what they have; they do for me 
what they can. Two great evils we must 
help them fight are gambling and the 
drink. At Chipewyan we have taught 
them a-hymn against drink. It goes to 
the tune of the ‘Marseillaise.’” 

“When we first came,” a Grey nun 
said, “they could not understand that we 
had come without hope of material re- 
ward. They could not believe we had 
come only to do them good. Nor could 
they believe we were not transient, like 
the fowls of the air. ‘When you go 
away, who will come to us?’ they won- 
dered. ‘We shall not go away,’ we told 
them. ‘But when you die?’ ‘Nuns never 
die,’ we said. “They pass on, but their 
places are filled, for, though the servants 
of God go to their rest at eventide, their 
work is immortal.’” 























CHICAGO’S NEW STADIUM, NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION, SHOWING FIELD MUSEUM OF 


NATURAL HISTORY BEYOND 


MAKING CHICAGO A CITY BEAUTIFUL 


structive genius contributed so 
much to the development of our 
National resources and the building up 
of our inland empire, understood well 
the operation of geography, and thereby 
‘3 was able to forecast and capitalize the 


i late James J. Hill, whose con- 


future. Before he died he declared that 
within a generation the Pacific coast 


would be the home of twenty million 


people, and that Chicago, the crossroads 
| between the two seaboards, would be 
"3 the largest city in America. 7 
Whether the wonderful city on Lake 
3 Michigan is destined to outstrip New 
York in the race for primacy only the 
coming years can decide. Chicago, at 
any rate, has complete confidence in her 
future, and is showing her faith by her 
deeds. No community has ever been 
more solidly united in determination for 
civie accomplishment. The people of 
Chicago have given their approval to 
the expenditure of approximately a 
quarter of a billion dollars for few im- 
provements, and in no other city in the 
world are so many great public works 
under way and about to be started. In 
addition to a dozen big improvements 
already completed, two major features 
of the “Plan of Chicago” are now actu- 
ally going forward, and seventy-five 
other projects in every part of the city 
are pending before the Plan Commission 
for consideration. 

The genesis of the new Chicago was 
written in the days following the close 
of the World’s Fair in 1893. Conscious 
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of the success of that tremendous under- 
taking, Chicago felt the desire to grow 
indefinitely in wealth and commerce and 
to hold her position among the great 
cities of the world. She wanted to en- 
ter upon an era of reconstruction—to 
experience a new renaissance. The ex- 
perience of other eities had taught her 
that the way to true greatness and con- 
tinued prosperity lay in making the city 
convenient and healthful for the ever- 
increasing number of its citizens; that 
civic beauty satisfies a craving of human 
nature so deep and so compelling that 
people will travel far to find it; that 
the orderly arrangement of fine build- 
ings and monuments brings fame and 
wealth to the city; and that the cities 
which truly exercise dominion rule by 
reason of their appeal to the higher 
emotions of the human mind. 

The result was that in 1896 there was 
conceived the Plan of Chicago—a 
scheme of civic improvement which had 
for its purpose the direction of the fu- 
ture growth of the city in an orderly, 
systematic way, and the solution of its 
problems of transportation, street con- 
gestion, and public health. 

It was realized that the American 
city, and Chicago in particular, is a cen- 
ter of industry and traffic, and therefore 
in working out the Plan attention was 
given to the betterment of commercial 
facilities, to methods of transportation 
for persons and goods, to removing the 
obstacles which prevent or obstruct 
circulation, and to the increase of con- 


venience. It was realized also that good 
workmanship requires a large degree of 
comfort on the part of the workers in 
their homes and surroundings, and am- 
ple opportunity for the rest and recrea- 
tion without which all work becomes 
drudgery. Then, too, the city had a 
dignity to maintain, and good order is 
essential to material advancement. Con- 
sequently, the plans provided for im- 
pressive groupings of public buildings 
and reciprocal relations among such 
groups. 

For the great work of actual drafting 
of a practical plan for Chicago’s growth 
the city was given, without any charge, 
the services of the late Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, architect. The genius of this 
world-renowned man was contributed to 
Chicago’s good, and that at a time when 
other great cities busy at planning bet- 
terments: were bidding thousands of 
dollars for the services Chicago was 
getting for nothing. 

One of the most dramatic features of 
the Plan of Chicago—what, indeed, 
might be called the heart of the entire 
Plan—is that providing for the develop- 
ment of the lake front. The central idea 
upon which this feature is based pro- 
vides for a complete remodeling of the 
shoreland from Jackson Park on the 
south to Wilmette on the north, a dis- 
tance of twenty-one miles. 

In the development of the water-front 
park scheme there will be, beginning at 
Jackson Park, a yacht harbor three miles 
along shore and two miles across. This 
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will result from the building of a half- 
circle of little islands in the lake in 
a zone where the water is compara- 
tively shallow. Then northward will 
sweep one large island park, or perhaps 
two islands, reaching the main harbor 
at Twelfth Street, nearly five miles in 
length and half a mile wide. Between 
it and the mainland will run a lagoon 
fourteen. hundred feet wide. Both mar- 
gins of this lagoon will be planted with 
trees and shrubs, so arranged as to 
leave openings of various sizes, thus 
providing vistas of the water and the 
life upon it to be enjoyed by the peo- 
ple along the driveways or living in the 
homes that line the borders of the park 
stretches. 

That the lagoon will be a powerful 
attraction toward open-air athletics, 
both in summer and winter, cannot be 
doubted. It will be protected from the 
waves of the open lake and sheltered 
from the wind by the park strips on one 
side and by the city on the. other, thus 
providing a waterway, always calm and 
always safe, five miles long and nearly 
a thousand feet wide. Here houseboats, 
launches, canoes, rowboats, and small 
sailboats, as well as craft for public 
use, such as are usual on the Thames, 
the Seine, and the canals of Venice, can 
ply unrestricted. An additional feature 
will be the construction of restaurants 
and pleasure pavilions along the water- 
way. 

The development of this water-front 
park scheme does not end here, how- 
ever. It is proposed to build a new 
strip of land immediately east of that 
occupied by the Illinois Central rail 
tracks and extending out into the water 
for a distance of about three hundred 
feet, running the entire length from 
Jackson Park to connect with Grant 
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Park at Twelfth Street, paralleling the 
lagoon and outer parkway strip. This 
will give Chicago the most magnificent 
water-front of any city in the world, and 
will afford the people an opportunity to 
enjoy the alluring pleasures that only 
water sports and waterway parks can 
provide. 

All the park authorities of Chicago 
have worked steadily toward the ideas 
of the lake-front plans in the Plan of 
Chicago. During 1915, for instance, 
more than two hundred acres were 
added to Lincoln Park on the north. It 
was made by filling in the lake. This 
improvement embraces a yacht harbor 
2,600 feet long and 1,000 feet wide, a 
lagoon, picnic grounds, extensive play- 
grounds, bathing beaches, and a golf 
course. This work cost only $1,875,000, 
but the land thus made is estimated to 
be worth $15,000,000. 

The improvement of Chicago’s water- 
front is the most practical and feasible 
part of the Plan of Chicago, and can 
be accomplished at practically no extra 
cost to the taxpayers by building at the 
rate of 125 acres of land per year, 
utilizing Chicago’s waste material, and 
filling to a maximum depth of thirty 
feet, with the mean average depth of 
twelve to fifteen feet. At this rate 1,200 
acres of park land can be secured in 
ten years, and the value of this land, 
according to experts of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board, would be $46,000,000. To 
this should be added the sum of $3,000,- 
000 which would be poured into the 
city treasury by private contractors who 
would pay for the right of dumping 
their material on city land. Grant 
Park, on the water-front, is an illustra- 
tion of what can be accomplished along 
this line. This park contains over three 
hundred acres and was built up en 
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tirely of the city’s waste in a few years. 
Its creation is of inestimable value. 
At the southern extremity of Grant 
Park the recently completed Field 
Museum of Natural History was the 


first step in the development of this © 
The ie 
upon | 


space as an educational center. 
new Museum. building stands 
made land at the foot. of Roosevelt 


Road and covers an area of 700 by 350 | 


feet, being the largest marble building 
in the world. 

One of the most spectacular features 
of the lake-front improvement provides 
for the construction of a great central 
harbor faced by Grant Park, which is 
adjacent to the lake and extends along 
the entire business front of the city. 


This great basin will lie in the hollow q 
of curving parkland shores extending © 
into the lake three-quarters of a mile | 


and more than a mile in length. Two 
long sea walls, curving outward, with 
openings at the center and at either 
end, will permit easy passage of vessels 
and assure calm water always within 
the harbor. This scheme further pro- 
vides for great piers and stations at the 
extremity of the northern coast of the 
harbor, for the use of the passenger 
carrying vessels of the lakes, and build 
ings for park purposes at the extremit) 
of the southern coast of the harbor. 

A stadium for both land and water 
events of unrivaled size and _ great 
beauty is a feature of the general 
scheme of reclaiming and beautifying 
the lake front. This stadium will have 
a seating capacity of more than 100,000, 
with a pit on land sufficiently large for 
the most elaborate athletic events, army 
tournaments, or other outdoor gather- 
ings. Over the arena spectators will 
have an open view of the lake. This 
arrangement will permit the use of the 
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stadium for naval display-, boat races, 
and other water events: 

The lake-front improvements _in- 
volve, among other things, the electri- 
fication of the Illinois Central’s right 
of way from a cindery smudge into a 
trolleyized carrier, and the erection of 
un $80,000,000 terminal at the foot of 
Roosevelt Road, facing north. This 
new depot will be large enough to house 
all the other South Side terminals 
which are located in and south of the 
“loop” at presnt. 

Long study of street conditions and 
the movement of trade and commerce 
in Chicago has shown that the greatest 
need of traffic is to be able to avoid the 
crowded central part of the city wher- 
ever possible. To make the movements 
of vehicles from one part of the city to 
another less difficult was the chief aim 
of the first work of street improvement. 

There has been selected as the inner 
street circuit about the central. business 
district the four streets which’ bear the 
heaviest traffic. They are Michigan 
Avenue, Roosevelt Road, Canal Street, 
and Chicago Avenue. The great Roose- 
velit Road improvements, the first work 
of the Chicago Plan Commission upon 
which the city engaged, is completed 
from Ashland Avenue to Michigan 
Avenue, a distance of two miles. The 
transformation of the old 66-foot street 
into a magnificent 108-foot wide traffic- 
way is a splendid example of twentieth- 
century city planning. The total cost 
of the improvement was $4,500,000. 

The Michigan Avenue improvement 
came next. This street is the base line 
of the city’s traffic, and it is destined to 
carry the heaviest traffic of any city in 
the world. For years this thoroughfare 
has been the pride of Chicago and the 
admiration of all who visit the city. 
But_its “splendid mile,” 130 feet wide, 
extended until recently from Roosevelt 
Road to Randolph Street. There its 
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spaciousness was lost in a_ 66-foot 
squalid gap. Its remaining three blocks 
to the north branch of the Chicago 
River were lined on both sides with 
ancient squatty and _half-dilapidated 
buildings, ending in the Rush Street 
bridge, which was about as homely a 
structure as the eye could see, being an 
old-fashioned, single-span drawbridge. 
The Rush Street bridge was one of 
the most crowded in the world up to 
the time it went out of commission in 
May, 1920. It carried, prior to that 
time, sixteen per cent more traffic than 
London Bridge, long known as the most 
congested vehicular bridge in the world. 
The seven east-and-west streets imme- 
diately north and south of the Rush 
Street bridge carried thirty-eight per 
cent more traffic across Michigan Ave- 
nue to and from the railway terminals 
on the lake front and the warehouse 
district on the west side than enters 
London at its seven principal points of 
entrance. By actual count, 14,754 vehi- 
cles, proceeding north and south on 
Michigan Avenue, interfered with and 
were delayed by 22,441 vehicles going 
east and west in the district between 
Randolph and Ohio Streets, the total 
number of vehicular interferences being 
125,719. The delay occasioned by traffic 
regulations has amounted to an annual 
loss of $500,000 to various interests. 
To relieve this congestion, as well as 
to extend Michigan Avenue itself, and 
incidentally complete the chain of 
boulevards from Jackson Park on the 
south to Lincoln Park and Sheridan 
Road on the north, the Plan of Chicago 
provided for widening the avenue to the 
maximum width of 130 feet and to 
carry it on a straight line via a new 
bridge into the Lake Shore Drive, north 
of the river. Both the avenue and the 
bridge, which have been completed 
about a year and a half, have two. levels. 
The upper one extends from building 
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line to building line—the full width, 130 
feet. New buildings abutting on either 
side have the unrivaled advantage of 
two streets—the lower. one used for 
heavy traffic, and the upper one the 
light traffic-way and main entrance 
thoroughfare to the store buildings. 
The approaches to the two-level sections 
are very gradual slopes, and one hardly 
realizes that he is passing from the city 
grade to an upper level. 

This vast improvement involved the 
partial or total demolition of many 
costly buildings, the total number of 
awards for property assessed and taken 
being $5,428,671. The total amount of 
the contracts for all the work, including 
the double-decked bascule bridge across 
the Chicago River, which is the largest 
and finest bridge of the sort in the 
world, was $7,686,887, which, added to 
the amount of awards and damages, 
made the total cost of the improvement 
$13,115,558. That city planning, how- 
ever, is a profitable investment, both to 
property-owners and to the city, is 
clearly shown in the increase in prop- 
erty values and city revenue from the 
Michigan Avenue improvement. Values 
in the immediate vicinity of this im- 
provement, according to the North Cen- 
tral Association (an organization simi- 
lar to the Fifth Avenue Association 
which safeguards Fifth Avenue in New 
York), have increased $50,000,000 since 
the improvement was begun. Due to 
this improvement, $100,000,000 worth of 
buildings are now under construction or 
planned in this zone. 

Another important reason for the pro- 
jection of Michigan Avenue on the plan 
outlined is that this great natural high- 
way, extending as it does forty miles 
from Jackson Park to Lake Forest, 
skirting a great inland unsalted sea 
where in rough weather the spray 
dashes over the curb, presents possibili- 
ties for attractiveness and beauty such 














PHOTOGRAPH OF EXISTING CENTRAL DISTRICT OF CHICAGO SHOWING THE PROPOSED SOUTH 


WATER STREET DOUBLE-DECK IMPROVEMENT SKETCHED IN, 


THIS IS THE FIRST STEP IN 


THE PLAN OF CHICAGO TO MAKE THE BANKS OF THE CHICAGO RIVER ATTRACTIVE, USEFUL, 
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as do not exist in any other city. Few 
cities have an opportunity for a thor- 
oughfare so beautifully situated as has 
the city of Chicago. 

The reclamation of South Water 
Street, now forming probably the 
world’s greatest produce and commis- 
sion market, and on which the conges- 
tion is so dense that through traffic is 
absolutely blocked, is another improve- 
ment of magnitude, and one which is 
necessary to complete Chicago’s great 
central district. South Water Street 
to-day is an economic waste, a burden- 
some charge on all the people, a draw- 
back to Chicago’s progress, and an ob- 
struction to its prosperity. 

As a produce market the street is 
doomed. New locations with improved 
sanitary and scientific handling and 
interchange facilities must be found. 
Handling produce on South Water 
Street has been proved most expensive, 
costing $1,624,800 each year more than 
it should cost. All products are carted 
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to it under costly and wasteful condi- 
tions. Food is frost-bitten in winter, 
wilted in summer, and started toward 
decay by being hauled over rough 
streets. This wastage amounts to the 
huge sum of $2,620,800 annually. This 
loss is all borne by the consumer, which 
is one reason for the high cost of living 
in Chicago. 

The removal of the South Water 
Street Market to some location outside 
the loop will reduce loop traffic 13,814 
vehicle trips per day now required to 
serve the 6,133 retail grocers of the city. 
This is in addition to the 200 transfer 
and 1,700 freight team trips in the 
total of 15,714. 

By development since 1911 the future 
of Canal Street as a place of monumen- 
tal architecture is assured. First there 
came the fine $20,000,000 Northwestern 
Railway terminal. Then more recently 
the splendid Union Station, forming a 
part of the $60,000,000 development 
plans of the Pennsylvania and asso- 
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ciated lines, work on which is now pro- 
ceeding rapidly. Between these two 
imposing terminals will be located the 
new West Side Post Office, which will 
be commensurate with Chicago’s posi- 
tion as the central clearing point for 
mail destined for distribution over the 
entire country. 

It is a remarkable and interesting fact 
that the new Chicago Post Office, when 
located on the two-block site advocated 
by the Chicago Plan Commission, will 
be at the center of the greatest postal 
system of the entire world. Through 
the adjacent Union and Northwestern 
terminals flows the mightiest flood of | 
postal matter that is centralized at any 
one point on earth. Mail from every 
hamlet, village, and city in the Nation 
is constantly passing through these ter- 
minals. To secure its quick and easy 
handling, as can be done only in the 
proposed Canal Street Post Office, will 
benefit the whole Nation as well as it 
will Chicago. 


OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH AN AMERICAN HYDROELECTRIC ENGI- 


NEER WHO CLAIMS THAT HE 


CAN SAVE THE UNITED 


STATES FIFTY-FOUR MILLION TONS OF COAL ANNUALLY 


surface of the St. Lawrence River 
there lies a massive coil of green 
muscles that are capable of doing mill- 
ions of dollars’ worth of useful work 


(Co surtce ot beneath the bright 


every year. Some day those resting 
muscles are going to be put to work, 
and the result will be one of the most 
impressive engineering wonders of the 
world. 

This submerged liquid brawn repre- 
sents more potential power than that of 
all of Europe’s erivers and waterfalls 
combined, excluding those of Norway 
and Sweden. 

The release of this potential might 
and its conversion into so-called horse- 
power would involve one of the most 
interesting and monumental jobs in 
hydroelectric engineering ever under- 
taken. It would require greater dams 
than any of those in the Nile, the Mis- 
sissippi, or at Muscle Shoals. It would 
require the control of ice that pounds 
its way violently down the river during 
spring at the terrific rate of 675,000 tons 
per hour. It would mean a far more 
difficult engineering task than the build- 
inz of the Panama Canal. 

But the project would create 5,400,000 
hydroelectric horse-power. It would 
save 54,000,000 tons of coal each year. 
It would release over $550,000,000 of ex- 
isting railway property for other benefi- 
cial uses. It would reduce the interna- 
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tional power bills of Canada and the 
United States more than $189,000,000 a 
year. It would replace the annual labor 
of fully 160,000 of the men lost during 
the World War. And it would provide 
navigation for ocean vessels to Chicago 
and other ports on the Great Lakes. 
There has been much talk and debate 
concerning this big power and naviga- 
tion project. For many years the tran- 
quil St. Lawrence has been talked of as 
@ great potential navigation course and 
power source. But of late the river has 
become the subject of a stupendous kind 
of engineering diagnosis, and it is being 
tapped, stethoscoped, probed, and charted 
in a way that no other river ever has. 


A MASTER OF WATER 


Several years ago a gifted engineer 
who has designed in different parts of 
the world more than 1,500,000 hydraulic 
horse-power brought the St. Lawrence 
idea back to life. He went to a group 
of American capitalists, and told them 
that he wanted to find out whether his 
ideas about a new St. Lawrence were: 
practical or not. He told them that it 
would cost $250,000 to make the neces- 
sary preliminary investigation, and 
calmly asked them for the money. The 
capitalists conferred for a few minutes, 
and then gave him the quarter of a mill- 
ion and told him to go ahead. 


That engineer realized, not only that = 
public need required a new St. Lawrence § 
both as to navigation and power, but 
that the advances in the art of engineer- 


ing had at last made that new St. Law- 7 


rence possible. That was in 1918, and 
antedated the efforts of the St. Lawrence | 
Tidewater Association, an organization | 
including eighteen States, which was — 
formed the following year, and which | 
has been doing remarkably effeetive 
work ever since. That engineer has 
now completed his preliminary investi- 
gations. His study and his findings are 
of close personal concern to 50,000,000. 
people of the United States and Canada, 
and provide the first big constructive 
plan to make the most of the St. Law: 
rence. 

His name is Hugh L. Cooper, and tc 
Colonel Cooper belongs the distinction o’ 
being first in the field of an engineering 
endeavor of foremost National and inter 
national importance. He has wrung 
horse-power from the treacherous water: 
above Horseshoe Falls and has tamed 
other formidable streams in North and 
South America. He designed and built 
across the Mississippi at Keokuk the 
world’s greatest power dam. He has re 
cently designed a still bigger one for 
Muscle Shoals. 

There is nothing limpid about this 
master of water. There is something of 
the hardness and massiveness about him 
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A GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN IT IS COMPLETED. 


CAT ISLAND TWELVE HUNDRED THOUSAND HORSE-POWER 
THIS SAME GENERAL 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION IS RECOMMENDED AT EACH OF THE OTHER FOUR LOQGATIONS 


iat suggests the bulging promontories 
of conerete with which he dams the 
world’s waters and makes them yield 
horse-power for millions of people. His 
hands are singularly seamed and 
grooved. They are pick-and-shovel 
hands, big Rodin-like hands that seem 
capable of seizing mysterious natural 
forces and bending them to the purposes 
of mankind. 

Back of Colonel Cooper’s vigilant eyes 
there seem to be spacious chambers lit 
by a powerful imagination incapable of 
contenting itself with petty concerns. 
His rugged figure seems out of place in 
offices and clubs; he seems built for 
plunging through obstacles; to belong 
out in the open, out among rocks and 
mountain ranges and rivers. 

His language is homely; the brusque 
tang of Minnesota still clings to it; it is 
the language of one who is used to giv- 
ing orders and stating facts. He talks 
with the terse colloquial eloquence of 
one who is used to bossing a gang of 
ten thousand hard-fisted workmen and 
making them perform. 

He has a way of reducing complicated 
engineering principles to the simplest of 
terms. He was showing me a design of 
one of the enormous hydraulic turbines 
that he installed twelve years ago at 
Keokuk. He pointed out the revolving 
part that weighs nearly a million pounds 
and turns at an wuhvarying speed. 
Colonel Cooper explained that if a wo- 
man hailed and stopped a trolley car 
operating anywhere under the plant’s 
power a highly sensitive device would 
at once indicate a lessened momentary 
demand for energy, and that accordingly 
the application of pressure to the tur- 
bine would at once be automatically re- 
duced to conform to the changed require- 
ments. 

I couldn’t get it through my head at 
first that an unvarying revolution rate 
could transmit a varying degree of 
power. 

“It’s like this,” said the, engineer, pa- 


tiently. “You’ve seen an ordinary grind- 
stone, haven’t you? All right. Suppose 
that the grindstone has to turn fifteen 
times per minute. A child can easily 
turn it to grind a knife. But along 
comes some one with an ax blade to 
grind. You can easily see that with the 
ax blade pressing against the stone it 
takes more strength to keep up your 
fifteen revolutions a minute.” 

Reduced to this plain barnyard lan- 
guage, I readily saw the point. And 
Colonel Cooper has a long and extraordi- 
nary record of being able to make all 
kinds of people see the point, especially 
where hydroelectric power is concerned. 

It seems that various engineers had 
made unsuccessful appeals to the late 
President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in an effort to make him see 
the wisdom of selling part of the road’s 
property for the construction of a dam 
at McCall’s Ferry, on the Susquehanna 
River. Cassatt took these engineers in 
turn, in the pointed language of Colonel 
Cooper, “by the seat of the pants,” and 
put them out. Finally, Cooper contrived 
to get into Cassatt’s office, but the tow- 
ering railway executive didn’t even ask 
him to sit down. Much plain language 
followed. Cooper finally made Cassatt 
see that it was entirely to the railway’s 
advantage to help build up the hydro- 
electric power that would in turn build 
up Baltimore, with the result that the 
railway soon agreed to co-opérate with 
the new power company, thus reversing 
its previous attitude. 


VAST SAVINGS WOULD RESULT 


It seems almost incredible that the 
120 miles of the St. Lawrence River from 
Ogdensburg, New York, to Montreal, 
representing a drop of only 220 feet 
toward the sea, clasps more potential 
power than is now in commission in all 
of the rivers and waterfalls of Europe 
combined, outside of Norway and Swe- 
den. If converted into hydroelectric 
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horse-power, the State of New York 
alone would save at least $42,000,000 a 
year in power bills, while the canaliza- 
tion of the river would reduce grain 
freight rates 6 to 10 cents per bushel. 

The five dams proposed by Colonel 
Cooper, together with the six locks and 
six miles of canals, would create a per- 
manent link in a navigation system 
capable of handling 200,000,000 tons of 
freight per navigation season. To-day 
there are transported annually only 
about 4,000,000 tons of freight over this 
waterway. 

The cost of the entire project, with all 
proper charges included, will be some- 
where around $1,250,000,000, or four 
times the cost of the Panama Canal. 

The saving in coal alone, which would 
run into 54,000,000 tons a year, means 
enough coal to fill a string of 50-ton coal 
cars nine thousand miles long—a dis- 
tance greater than the diameter of the 
earth. But the railways need not shake 
and shiver at the prospect of losing the 
opportunity to haul all this coal. Fully 
thirty per cent of the freight now hauled 
by the railways is coal. This equipment 
would be released for hauling other com- 
modities much more profitable for them 
to handle. 

“Instead of the railways being knocked 
out by this development of hydroelectric 
power,” declared Colonel Cooper, tersely, 
“they would be knocked in. Their earn- 
ing power would be substantially in- 
creased over what it now is.” 

He points out that just as the Postal 
Savings Banks proved to be feeders for 
the older banks, which had at first op- 
posed the Postal Savings idea, so will 
hydroelectric power prove a feeder ele- 
ment for the railways, which have gen- 
erally so strenuously opposed its de- 
velopment. He is convinced that large 
business interests are often blind to the 
real value of the very innovations that 
can do them the most good. 

The whole financial structure of the 
country, according to Colonel Cooper. 

















HUGH L, COOPER (LEFT) EXPLAINING THE INTRICACIES OF THE KEOKUK DAM TO TWO 
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would profit by the change. The release 


of $540,000,000 of railway property for 
other uses would automatically relieve 
the investment field of the necessity of 
furnishing this great sum for new rail- 


way construction and equipment. 


PULLING THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA CLOSER TOGETHER 

The magnitude of the project would 
result in notable international co-opera- 
tion. The United States and Canada 
would be pulled closer together. The 
juxtaposition of cheap navigation and 
cheap power would produce industrial 
prosperity on both sides of the interna- 
tional line. 

The Cooper plan is thus a project in 
international reciprocity, which, in the 
end, might do more to set up world peace 
than all of the other anti-war theories 
put together. 

“History,” declares Mr. Cooper, “does 
not record a single case in which one of 
two bordering countries has been con- 
tinuously prosperous at the expense of 
the other.” 

It begins to look as if higher -mathe- 
matics and civil engineering are the 
gateway to world peace. But there is a 
world-wide ignorance, according to Mr. 
Cooper, that has stood in the way of the 
full use of natural water power. 

In 1920, after a ten years’ battle in 
Congress, a United States Federal Water 
Power Bill was enacted. “The same bill, 
word for word, could have been passed 
in 1910,” says Colonel Cooper, “and 
many hundreds of millions of labor and 
transportation costs could have been 
thus saved to our National wealth. The 
excuse most frequently given by Sena- 
tors and Congressmen during the ten 
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years’ delay was: ‘Yes, your arguments 
are sound, but there is no sentiment in 
the country for the law.’ This is not 
statesmanship or wise leadership. It is 
of a piece with the world-wide ignorance 
of the art of government. Surely, from 
somewhere in Government circles in 
Ottawa and Washington leadership will 
spring up that will forbid such delays 
regarding St. Lawrence navigation and 
power as occurred with the Federal 
Water Power Law.” 


PLANS OF THE GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS 


When the Wooten-Bowden report was 
submitted to the International Joint 
Commission regarding the canalization 
of the St. Lawrence, the Commission in- 
vited the best engineering minds of the 
two countries to criticise the report. 

Colonel Cooper made a long and pains- 
taking study of the recommendations of 
the Government engineers, and then he 
submitted a searching analysis in which 
he reluctantly reached the conclusion 
that the Wooten-Bowden report was 
“pregnant from beginning to end with 
“andamental engineering conclusions 
and recommendations radically opposed 
to the public interest of more than fifty 
million people.” In Cooper’s opinion, 
these conclusions and recommendations 
failed to produce the best navigation and 
power results, and the Government en- 
gineers’ plans could not be corrected by 
amendment or minor changes because 
they were fundamentally wrong. 

His criticism, offered in November, 
1921, began a spirited engineering battle, 
the final results of which will be of 
singular importance to a present popula- 
tion of more than 50,000,000 people, plus 
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the still greater future population of the 
territory involved. 

He holds that if we waited for the two 
Governments to develop the St. Law- 
rence project we should never get it. He 
considers that it remains for private 
enterprise, under strictest Government 
regulation, to push the big project to 
completion if the full measure of the pos- 
sible benefits are ever to be attained. 

“Eighteen States are demanding that 
New York recede from the Selfish posi- 
tion it has taken,” he tells me. “The 
objection of the Port of New York 
Authority to the St. Lawrence project is 
the result of faulty judgment. The loss 
of grain shipments through New York 
would be more than made up by the 
vastly increased manufacturing in the 
State resulting from the availability of 
the new ‘white coal’ furnishing cheap 
power as opposed to the existing burden 
of high-priced steam coal power.” 


THE NEED OF SUPER-POWER ZONES 


Colonel Cooper points out that public 
interest by the operation of the existing 
Federal and State laws will be thor- 
oughly protected as to rates and service, 
under private development of the proj- 
ect. “Practically all water power,” he 
states, “now devoted to publie utility 
uses in the United States, and all water 
power to be hereafter developed, is, and 
will be, subject to regulation by public 
authority of rates, service, and securities 
issued. In other words, the representa- 
tives of the consumers fix the prices the 
consumers pay for their power, as well 
as the character of the service rendered. 
These representatives are subject to re- 
moval by the consumers as and when 
the consumers so will. 

“Power is a fundamental need in our 
life to-day, and hydroelectric power is 
the most satisfactory form of power 
known, because of its reliability and 
freedom from strikes and transportation 
difficulties. Since 1914 there have been 
wide advances, varying from fifty to 
three hundred per cent, in most of our 
necessities. Developed water power has 
remained nearer the pre-war price than 
any other great necessity that can be 
named. 

“Hydroelectric energy can now be de- 
pendably transmitted 400 miles with a 
total incidental loss not exceeding four- 
teen per cent. A primary need all over 
the world is the elimination of waste. 
One of our most repugnant and unneces- 
sary wastes to-day is power generation 
in a multitude of small power -units. 
These small power units should be aban- 
doned by the substitution of super-power 
zones, and the construction of these 
super-power systems will be greatly 
aided by water power on the St. Law- 
rence and elsewhere. 

“The introduction of 5,400,000 new 
horse-power from the St. Lawrence at a 
station cost of not exceeding $17, ex- 
cluding taxes, per horse-power per 
annum, will bring into this power zone, 
enot only a great expansion in existing 
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industries, but also will bring in many 
new industries based on cheap power 
that could never otherwise enter the ter- 
ritory at all. To be able to state that 
power from the St. Lawrence River, that 
falls only 1.8 feet per mile, can compete 
with the prices now obtainable at 
Niagara Falls on either side of the line 
is stating a fact that represents a great 
engineering achievement made possible 
by the untiring, unnoted energies of a 
large number of engineers who have for 
years been competing and working with 
each other to this important end. 

“No argument free from politics, self- 
ishness, or jealousy can be advanced 
against the new St. Lawrence. 

“All that the public interest needs in 
Government at Ottawa and Washington 
is some constructive statesmanship that 
will provide the properly safeguarded 
way for private initiative to join with 
the two Governments on terms arrived 
at after an intelligent understanding of 
the subject. The question of Govern- 
ment construction and ownership as op- 
posed to regulated private capital will 
settle itself when all of the facts are on 
the table, where they eventually will be 
placed. 

“Let us suppose,” said Colonel Cooper, 
“that the people of Canada and the 
United States, feeling the pinch of labor 
shortage and high power costs, ap- 
pointed a joint high commission to study 
the situation and to bring in a remedy. 
Suppose that when the remedy was re- 
tealed it was found that it called for 
the construction of over 6,000 miles 
(equal to two transcontinental lines) of 
heavy railway, connecting coal mines 
and seaports, and called for the use of 
160,000 men in the mining and trans- 
porting of 54,000,000 tons of coal annu- 
ally and dumping it into the sea. What 
kind of a reception would such a remedy 
get? 

“And yet,” he continued, “we are 
already, in effect, dumping our coal into 
the ocean at the above rate, and will 
continue to do so until construetive 
statesmanship joins with our best eco- 
nomic and engineering abilities and cor- 
rects the present situation. 

“To be able to tell the public,” he con- 
cluded, “that power from the St. Law- 
rence River, whose drop is only 1.8 
feet per mile, can now be developed 
cheaper than the average new costs at 
Niagara, where the drop is thirty times 
as much per mile, is stating a fact that 
should challenge the immediate and 
everlasting attention of every one hav- 
ing the welfare of our people at heart.” 


ICE, THE ARCH ENEMY OF HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC ENGINEERS 


The St. Lawrence project is described 
as the biggest single engineering project, 
socially and economically, ever pro- 
posed in the history of mankind. 

The Cooper plan proposes plants so 
designed as to be capable of producing 
their full quota of power energy all the 
year around, without any interruption. 
Kur its author points out that power 
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IN THE ST, LAWRENCE, ICE SHOVES OF AT LEAST EIGHT TIMES THE VIOLENCE HERE 
SHOWN WILL HAVE TO BE SUSTAINED DURING AT LEAST FIVE CONSTRUCTION WINTERS 


that is intermittent and useful for only 
a part of the year will not build up in- 
dustry and is not salable in this par- 
ticular territory. Continuous power, 
however, involves a solution of the ice 
problem. The vast masses of ice that 
rush down the river during spring (a 
flood of 675,000 tons of ice per hour) for 
as long as perhaps ten days at a time 
must be automatically handled and kept 
away from the turbines and intake 
works of any plant in its path if the 
plant is to be kept operating. 

This onrush of ice represents over 
10,000 tons a minute, or 250 car-loads a 
minute, or a train-load every fifteen sec- 
onds. Colonel Cooper has coped success- 
fully with the iceshoves at Keokuk, 
Niagara, and elsewhere. He has safe- 
guarded his construction work during 
the perilous spring months, and has 
safeguarded the finished plants against 
the violence of ice floods. 

What he has done in the past he pro- 
poses to duplicate in the St. Lawrence 
project. 

He is very strongly in favor of the 
very highest and best navigability of the 
St. Lawrence that can be produced, and 
has recommended a thirty-foot depth as 
against the twenty-five-foot depth recom- 
mended by the Government engineers. 


A PERSONALITY THAT COMMANDS 
CONFIDENCE 
Hugh L. Cooper was in uniform from 
the beginning of America’s entry into 
the World War until the armistice. He 
went in as a major of engineers and 
came out a colonel. He was in France 
for sixteen months. As base engineer at 
Bordeaux he commanded 20,000 troops, 
and was cited by General Pershing for 
exceptionally meritorious and conspicu- 
ous service. 





He began studying hydraulics as a boy 
about his father’s grist-mill in Minne- 
sota. At the age of sixteen he built a 
bridge across the creek on which the 
mill was located, and, as he puts it, “the 
thing stayed up by the grace of God 
and the force of habit.” He has been 
building and. designing engineering 
works ever since he was twenty, and 
went into hydroelectric work as a spe- 
cialty nearly. thirty yearS ago. Seven- 
teen years ago he was commissioned to 
build a coffer-dam above Horseshoe Falls, 
and skeptics said it couldn’t be done. 
While the work was under way he was 
compelled to look into’ a project else- 
where, and one day he was summoned 
back to Niagara Falls in a hurry. Word 
had come that his men had quit because 
the cribs were shaking and were about 
to go down the falls. 

Arriying at-.the scene, Cooper made 
his way. out to the end of the temporary 
structure. He filled a glass with water 
and placed it at the very end of the 
structure.. To the amazement.of the 
men, ‘the water in the glass did not move. 
Convinced that the structure was secure, 
and with renewed confidence in their 
chief, they returned to their work, and 
for the rest of the day, during breathing 
spells, they might have been seen bal- 
ancing pennies on the end of the struc- 
ture to demonstrate that it was free 
from the slightest tremor. 

Whether Colonel Cooper is talking to a 
gang of workmen at the scene of con- 
struction, or to railway presidents, or 
politicians, or financiers, or to an inter- 
national commission, he has the knack 
of inspiring confidence. He has thrown 
a flood of important light on the subject 
of rivers, and has led many skeptics to 
revise their indifferent attitude toward 
the St. Lawrence project. 





Irom Philip Johnston, Los Angeles, California 


THE CLOSED CATHEDRAL, RED ROCK CANYON 


The variety of formations in Red Rock Canyon, which is situated in southern California, is very 
great, and the colors in the Canyon under varying lights are often exceedingly beautiful. The 
formations shown in the above pictures are characteristic of this remarkable Canyon 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR’ 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


“BE CANNOT tell you what it is,” said 
] Goethe, speaking of beauty, “but I 

can show it to you.” Perhaps I 
should modestly hesitate to say in a 
word precisely what history is, seeing 
how many and how great authorities 
have discussed the matter and have dis- 
agreed upon it; but I should have no 
hesitation in showing it to the inquirer 
in these four opulent volumes of Colonel 
John Buchan. For they are history. 
They are not, like other works which 
have appeared from various sources 
since the Great War, an apology, ex- 
planation, or attempted vindication of 
one country for its conduct in the war, 
nor an arraignment of one for its mis- 
deeds. Neither are they concerned with 
eulogium or indictment of an individual, 
soldier or statesman. They contain no 
trace of propaganda; no argumentum ad 
coptandum vulgus. They are from 
Serajevo to the Forest of Compiégne a 
history pure and simple; nothing more, 
and nothing less. 

The greater emphasis should be laid 
upon the fact that they are nothing less 
than history, for that implies a compre- 
hensiveness which not all historical 
writings possess. A history of a war is 
no doubt primarily a record of military 
operations. But it would fall far short 
of satisfactoriness if it were to be con- 
fined thereto. For military operations 
are the outcome of political and diplo- 
matic influences and transactions, and 
these latter are generally the results 
either of acute economic conditions or of 
long-cultivated designs of a nation or of 
its rulers. So, while Colonel Buchan 
begins his work with an account of what 
happened at Serajevo on Sunday, June 


28, 1914, he does not neglect to remind _ 


us that that date was the anniversary 
of Kossovo, five centuries before, or to 
suggest the vital line of connection be- 
tween the two. Still more to the point, 
he makes clear the social, political, and 
economic conditions of the nations of 
Europe in 1914, diagnosing with pene- 
trating vision the civic maladies from 
which they suffered; and, above all, he 
recalls the development since Bismarck’s 
advent upon the scene of Germany’s 
spirit, ambition, and designs. All these 
essential details form the background of 
the dramatic scene which formed the 
prologue of the World War. But with 
admirable discrimination these are em- 
ployed at the beginning, and correspond- 
ing other details of personalities, poli- 
tics, and economics are utilized all 
through the work merely as auxiliary to 
the central theme. 

The work is, as every true history 
Should be, interpretative as well as nar- 
‘A History of the Great War. By John 
Tuchan. With intvetuation = Major-General 
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rative. There are, no doubt, some nar- 
ratives which are their own interpreta- 
tion. Cause and effect are vivid in the 
act. But generally it is not .sufficient to 
record that on such a date, at such a 
place, such and such persons did such 
and such things. These things must of 
course be recorded. Dates and names 
are as necessary in history as numbers 
are in a mathematical problem. But 
just as in the latter case we must know 
which numbers mean bushels of wheat 
and which mean dollars and cents, so in 
the former we must know the signifi- 
cance of the dates and names, the ante- 
cedents and the consequences of the acts. 
In this feature of his work Colonel 
Buchan greatly excels. Those who hold 
that true history must await posterity 
for authorship may reckon that it was 
in spite of the fact that he wrote his 
history at the very time when it was 
being made in chancelleries and on bat- 
tlefields (but I prefer to think that it 
was because of that fact) that he had 
and that he shows throughout these 
volumes so keen an appreciation of 
causes and effects and other relation- 
ships, and that he developed so admira- 
ble a faculty of presenting them to his 
readers in a lucid, logical, and convinc- 
ing manner. 

The reminder of Kossovo, in the very 
first paragraph, is typical. The his- 
torian is always and everywhere mindful 
of the ancient associations of the scene. 
Asia Minor is not to him merely one 
of the battlefields of the Great War. It 
is the familiar stage upon which Darius 
and Alexander and Xenophon enacted 
their mighty dramas. Ypres is remi- 
niscent of Malplaquet in more respects 


than one. All Flanders recalls the 
memories of Marlborough, of Napoleon, 
of Wellington. So the Niemen, Sedan, 
South Africa, Egypt, every region and 
every locality involved in the Great War, 
is opulent with ancient lore, all perti- 
nent to this latest enactment. Thus the 
present history is made a logical con- 
tinuation of other great histories begin- 
ning with that of the Master of Hali- 
carnassus, precisely as the war which it 
records was the culmination of in- 
numerable earlier conflicts ever since 
man learned the art of slaying fellow- 
man. 

This amplitude of vision naturally 
conduces to one of the most precious 
gifts of the historian, to wit, a sense of 
proportigqr and a judicial estimation and 
appraisement. Innumerable temptations 
to extravagance of speech abounded 
through the war, and doubtless appealed 
as strongly to Colonel Buchan as to any 
other sentient and sensitive observer. 
Yet his pages contain few adjectives and 
very few superlatives. He makes the 
qualities of men and things speak for 
themselves, and he does this with a sin- 
cerity and a directness that inspire the 
narrative with a keener vitality and in- 
vest it with a rieher coloring than could 
possibly be given to it by a mere rheto- 
rician though he should exhaust the re- 
sources of the vocabulary in the attempt. 
Everywhere there is the mark of that 
restraint which is possible only to the 
truly strong. And this applies not only 
to the verbal expression, but equally, and 
even more notably and admirably, to the 
judgment expressed. Infallible impar- 
tiality of judgment is never to be found 
in human writings, not even—I am 
tempted to say, least of all—in the writ- 
ings of professed neutrals. And John 
Buchan assuredly was and is no neutral. 
But a partisan, however intense, is not 
necessarily blind or prejudiced. The 
mightiest conqueror may be the most 
merciful to the corquered, and the 
strongest partisan may perceive most 
acutely the faults of his own and the 
merits of the opposing side. 

There is, it seems to me, neither in 
theory nor in practice justification of 
the common dictum, that true judg- 
ments must be deferred until long after 
the events. There is in nature no con- 


* vincing reason why the actual spectator 


or even the participant cannot perceive 
as accurately and estimate as justly as 
he who, long afterward, learns of his 
theme through hearsay and tradition, 
with all the possibilities of error and 
probabilities of prejudice that such proc- 
esses afford. There is a familiar game 
of children, used also as a social diver- 
sion among their elders, which consists 
in passing in a whisper from person to 
person throughout a numerous company 
some simple anecdote. By the time it 
has thus been repeated by a score of 
tongues to as many ears and has “swung 
round the circle” to the starting-point it 
is generally so transformed as to be 
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scarcely recognizable by its author. 
Some of the most biased and unjust of 
histories have been written generations 
after the events which they record, 
while from Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
Cesar down to Grant and Sherman the 
personal narratives of really great men 
have been conspicuously instinct with 
sanity and impartiality of judgment as 
well as with technical accuracy of fact. 

To certain salient features of the nar- 
rative of the Great War the reader will 
instinctively turn, and from the author’s 
treatment of them will judge the trust- 
worthiness of the entire work. Con- 
spicuous among these are responsibility 
for the outbreak of the war; credit for 
the first Battle of the Marne; the reign 
of “frightfulness” in Belgium and 
France; the Gallipoli fiasco; the influ- 
ence of American participation; the con- 
dition of the German forces at the end 
of the war; and the terms and condi- 
tions of the armistice. Space would not 
permit me here to cite at length Colonel 
Buchan’s views upon all these subjects, 
but there can be no hesitation in saying 
that his presentation of them is the most 
convincing that has been made, and that 
it exactly accords with the preponder- 
ance of judgment of the best-informed 
authorities in all the nations concerned. 
To two of them, however, because of 
their pertinence at the present moment, 
I must advert. The one is the condi- 
tion of the German army in November, 
1918: “The Germans were indeed beaten. 
The armistice was a thing sought by 
Germany under the pressure of dire 
necessity to avoid the utter destruction 
of her armed manhood. It would have 
come about though Mr. Wilson had never 
indited a single note. In the field, be 
cause she could not do otherwise, she 
made full and absolute surrender.” That 
will be the everlasting judgment of the 
world against the impudent pretense of 
German militarists that just because the 
troops were permitted to march back 
home with colors flying they were never 
defeated in the field, but were betrayed 
by false diplomacy. 

The other point is closely related to 
this—the terms of the armistice and its 
alleged relation to American “promises.” 
On this the author is splendidly specific: 
“It is necessary to be clear as to the 
exact significance of the terms of capitu- 
lation, for strange conditions have since 


been read into them by critics of Allied . 


policy. These terms meant precisely 
what they said—so much and no more. 
Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points were not a 
part of them; the armistice had‘no con- 
nection with any later treaties of peace.” 
We owe a debt of gratitude. to Colonel 
Buchan for that unequivocal statement 
of fact, which will stand as a sufficient 
answer to the disingenuous whining of 
the Germans about the “betrayal of their 
trust in the pledges of the American 
Government.” There was no betrayal 
because there was no trust, and there 
was no trust because there were no 
pledges. 

I should feel myself remiss in duty as 
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well as neglectful of opportunity if I let 
this remarkable book pass from consid- 
eration without another grateful tribute 
to the language in which it is written 
as a medium of history. We may un- 
grudgingly concede that for some worthy 
purposes other languages have certain 
advantages over our own. But surely 
for historical narrative the English 
language stands unrivaled. I mean of 
course what is too often referred to with 
scorn as “classical” English—the Eng- 
lish of the King James Version and of 
the great writers of the Elizabethan and 
Victorian eras. It had and has the su- 
preme merits of being simple, concise, 
and explicit, in contrast with the 
sophisticated, diffuse, and equivocal stuff 
which is to-day put forward by its 
critics. Of that unrivaled instrument 
Colonel Buchan has shown himself a 
master, clear titled to the succession to 
Motley and Green and their compeers 
and predecessors. He does not strive for 
the splendid sonorities of Gibbon or for 
the. “purple patches” of Macaulay, 
though on occasion he touches artistic 
heights and sounds dramatic depths not 
unworthy of those masters; but there is 
a sustained standard of simple eloquence 
in his speech which not many historians 
even in the golden age of letters have 
rivaled. Let me cite a few passages, 
taken at random and without searching. 
One, on the downfall of William Hohen- 
zollern: 


History has not often recorded a 
fall from greater heights to greater 
depths. The man who had claimed 
to be the vicegerent of God on earth, 
and had arrogated to himself a power 
little short of divine, now stole from 
the stage like a discredited player. 
Other kings and leaders who have 
failed have gone down dramatically in 
the ruin they made, but this actor of 
many parts had not the chance of 
such an exit. His light, emotional 
mind and his perverse vanity had 
plagued the world for a generation, 
and had now undone the patient work 
of the builders of Germany. Like 
Lucian’s Peregrinus, his life had been 
dominated by a passion for notoriety; 
but, unlike that ancient charlatan, he 
could not round off his antics on a 
public pyre. 


This, the portraiture of a very differ- 
ent character from the Kaiser of the 
Huns: 


One figure alone among the com- 
manders on any side stands out in 
the full heroic proportions. By what- 
ever standard we judge him, Ferdi- 
nand Foch must take rank among the 
dozen greatest of the world’s captains. 
Long before the outbreak of the war 
he had made himself a master of his 
art, and a happy fate gave him the 
chance of putting into practice in the 
field the wisdom he had acquired at 
leisure. Few soidiers have been more 
learned in their profession, and few 
have worn their learning more lightly. 
His broad, sane intelligence was with- 
out prejudice or prepossession. He 
turned a clear eye to instant needs, 
and read the facts of each case with 
a brave candor. But he did not for- 
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get that the maxims of strategy are 
eternal things, and he brought his 
profound knowledge of the past to 
elucidate the present. 


Again, two passages between which 
spans the whole tremendous story. The 
one at Serajevo, June 28, 1914: 


About ten minutes to eleven, a young 
man pushed forward from the crowd 
on the sidewalk, and fired three pis- 
tol shots into the: royal car. The 
Archduke was hit in the jugular vein, 
and_ died almost at. once... His wife 
received a bullet in her side, and ex- 
pired a few moments later in the 
Government House, after receiving 
the last sacraments. The tumult of 
the féte day was suddenly hushed. 
The police were busy in every street, 
laying hands on suspects, and in an 
impassioned proclamation to the awed 
and silent city the Burgomaster laid 
the crime at Serbia’s door. 


The other, on the battle front, Novem- 
ber 11, 1918: 


The minutes passed slowly. An 
occasional shell, an occasional burst 
of firing, told that peace was not yet, 
but there were long spells of quiet, 
save in the American area. Officers 
had their watches in their hands, and 
the troops waited with the same grave 
composure with which they had 
fought. ... At two minutes to eleven 
a German machine gunner, after 
firing off a belt without pause, was 
seen to stand up beside his weapon, 
take off his helmet, bow, and then 
walk slowly to the rear. Suddenly, as 
the watch hands touched eleven, there 
came a second of expectant silence, 
and then a curious rippling sound 
which observers far behind the front 
likened to the noise of a light wind. 
It was the sound of men cheering 
from the Vosges to the sea. After 
that peace descended upon the long 
battlefield. A new era had come, and 
the old world had passed away. 


One more brief passage will illustrate 
the impartial sanity and compelling 
authority of judgment to which I have 
already referred as one of the noblest 
qualities of this or indeed of any his- 
tory. It is taken from the author’s sum- 
ming up of the results of the war: 

History will not deny to Germany 
the credit of a tremendous achieve- 
ment. She alone at the start showed 

a proper boldness in conception, a 

proper vigor and tenacity in execu- 

tion. . . . But as the skies darkened 
above her, and the numbers and the 
armament of her enemies increased to 

a fatal preponderance, she rose to a 

greatness which had been wanting in 

her first magniloquent dreams. Her 
people suffered extreme hardships 
patiently, and did not break until they 
were assured of defeat. Her armies 
showed, both individually and in the 
mass, the utmost valor and resolu- 
tion. . . . Her chief blunder was in 
her statesmanship. ... Her calculated 
barbarities sickened the world and 
turned neutrals into enemies; her 

clumsy propaganda weakened the im- 

pression of power which her victories 

had created; she lit revolutions to 
destroy her opponents, and scorched 
her hands in their flame; above all, 
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she forced America, unwilling and 
unready, into the conflict. . . . The 
odley of Germany throughout the 
war was of a piece with her diplo- 
macy before 1914, an invitation to the 
hostility of mankind. 


These citations will abundantly con- 
firm my characterization of the entire 
four volumes, and will explain why I 
have chosen to call Colonel Buchan’s 
work “The History of the Great War,” 
instead of merely “A History,” as he 
modestly does on the title-pages. There 
are many other histories of the war and 
of parts and phases of it. There will 
be many more. There may some day be 
ene superior to this, but that day is not 
yet. Down to this present moment 
Colonel Buchan’s is distinctively and 
without challenge “The History of the 
Great War.” 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


CAVE WOMAN (THE). By Norval Richardson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75. 


Mr. Richardson has_ spoiled what 
might have been an effective and well- 
written novel by eonceding an unnatu- 
ral “happy ending” which not only dis- 
torts the moral quality of the story but 
utterly deprives it of any veris‘militude. 
This in itself is a great pity, since he 
has conceived a highly dramatic situa- 
tion and an original and powerful char- 
acter, a@ woman of great beauty and 
wealth, of no cultivation, of enormous 
physical passion and imperturbable 
egotism. The story concerns itself with 
her campaign to acquire as her husband 
a decent and unsuccessful young writer 
who is already happily married and the 
father of a small child. That she ulti- 
mately does so acquire him is due to his 
complete weakness of character, a fact 
of which the author seems totally ob- 
livious, and the intolerable happy con- 
clusion which restores him, largely 
through the long arm of coincidence, to 
his original happiness is exceedingly 
disappointing. If the novel were badly 
written, as badly written as it is con- 
structed, there would be little cause for 
regret. But the author writes well, he 
manipulates drama skillfully, he pro- 
jects character vividly, and he has 
ideas. For these reasons his compromise 


is unworthy. 
BIOGRAPHY 
FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF VICTORIAN LIFE. 
By the Dowager Countess of Jersey. Illus- 


trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $7. 

The author describes herself as “an 
early Victorian child.” Her recollec- 
tions go back to the Crimean War. She 
traveled extensively and describes In- 
dia, New Zealand, China, and Japan 
Picturesquely. Among the men _ she 
knew are Stevenson, Thomas Hughes, 
Froude, and Lowell. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 
AMERICAN WATER-COLOURISTS. By A. E. 
Gallatin. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $15. 
The work of Whistler, Homer, Sar- 
sent, Marin, Macknight, Demuth, and 
other masters of water-color painting is 
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here characterized and presented in 
text and illustration which are worthy 
of the delicate art exemplified. Mr. 
Gallatin’s review of the masters whom 
he has selected for inclusion in the vol- 
ume presents a finely balanced interpre- 
tation of their art, and will enhance his 
already well-established reputation as a 
critic. The admirable typography of 
the book calls for special mention of 
its producers, Messrs. Bruce Rogers and 
William E. Rudge. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


HISTORY OF THE PILGRIMS AND PURITANS. 
By Georgia D. Sawyer. 3 vols. The Cen- 
tury History Company, New York. 


This work is handsomely printed and 
abundantly—almost superabundantly— 
illustrated. The author has had the ad- 
vantage of the editorial assistance of 
Dr. W. E. Griffis, who, as is well known, 
is a high authority on the general sub- 
ject involved. The work follows care- 
fully and in detail the settlements and 
voyages of both the Pilgrim and Puritan 
groups. It describes the conditions of 
life in the two colonies, the experiences 


of the settlers with the Indians, and 
early New England history generally. 
The spirit of the book is inferred from 
its initial statement that the Pilgrims 
and Puritans “were heirs and defenders 
of what was most distinctive in our 
Anglo-Saxon heritage, and this precious 
heritage they carried across the Atlan- 
| Sal , 
POETRY 
MOONLIGHT AND COMMON DAY. By Louise 
Morey Bowman. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2. 

The lyrical quality of Louise Morey 
Bowman’s “Moonlight and Common 
Day” is always evident in spite of the 
fact that she often employs free verse 
as a medium of expression. And because 
she is essentially lyrical her best work 
is to be found in those poems.of ordered 
meter rather than in the freer forms, 
which, indeed, she does not employ in 
any particularly distinguished fashion. 
Her talent is a small bubbling one which 
is most successful when it does not at- 
tempt to overreach itself and’ climb:into 
altitudes that are beyond its strength. 
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columns to the page. 
“Want” advertisements, 





THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
under the various headings, 
Rooms,” “Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, 
including the address, for each insertion. 
advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. If 
answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 
charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 
forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


“Board and 


The first word of each “‘Want” 


Replies will be 
Address: 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 





> “e 


Conbin Trae eer Study 
The Erepeas Saiiiner School 


Special Tour for Architects ! 
In 1923 we offer 
20 Scholarships to Art Teachers 
10 Scholarships to Architects 
20 Scholarships to Teachers of Greek History 
Write Sor details to 


The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 


Educational youre to EUROPE, 
Summer soem anizer of small party 
will be given free tri rope.Address a 
cational Tours, 160 College St., Oberlin, O 


» « ONLY 2 5 
This sum includes all traveling, living and 
porte rd —— in “ nses. = un- 

opportuni or those in 
Hy soeing nt moderate cost all that the Old 
World offers. Other Gates Tours from 
$425 to $1,100, ranging from 30 to 80 days. 
Sailings from May to September. 
Comfort bined with y 


Since 1892 Gates Tours have been planned 
= the pion ot 8 giving their patrons com- 
hi 


for ith Write to- 
, 9 for Gates ‘Tour Booklet H-4. 
GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“ World Travel at Moderate Cost” 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London - Paris - 


— 
E. 
Europe Summer 1923°vienced leadership. 


Limited number. For details write R. 
Browning, Secretary, 117 Elm St., Oberlin, 0. 

















Rome 


— 20th CRUISE, June 27, 1923 


tue MEDITERRANEAN 


And Europe, bySpecially Chartered White StarS.S. 


“BALTIC” 7388 


tons 
61 day cruise, $600 te Be ward, including hote 
drives, eaed by F rsonally accompani 
— man: a , ne nes Avpens, 
in visi “rece i 

ona Lena TUMIVERSITY” aERTEN 
stowed ond ¢ oO! er ~* tours to Europe under 
escort ; reasonable rates. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Young lady, American, ex menses Euro- 

n traveler, French, Ita ide-com- 
paniontofamily of a tasting urope. Im- 
mediate or spring engagement. 8,483, Outlook. 


EUROPE 1923 **ySen** $745 


3. Popular Tour Saat 0. Other tours. 


Jul 
Pik RCE T URS, 1472 Broadway, New York. 


Céts Tours in Eumope 


Private Parties of 3 or 4 person aly cooe 
and driven by members of CA BRIDE 
UNIVERSIT Selected Routes to suit in- 
dividual requirements. ——— Private 
Cars. Inclusive Rates. apply for 
Booklet early to D. GUN STON, Sta- 
tion Rd., Cambridge, England. 


TH beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traftic Dept. 
IMPERIAL om, RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


aatishmen. teacher, traveler 
will conduct small groap of 
BOYS, England, Scotlan Unusua 

opportunity. June 13—Sept. 15. 8,479, Outlook. 














Hotels and Resorts 


31 January 
Hotels and Resorts 





BERMUDA 


FRASCATI 
HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


A homelike Hotel, 
equipment, centrall 

A delightful water Bae. with 
unsurpassed sea bathing, boat- 
ing, fishing, tennis an "danc- 
in Nearest Hotel to the 
18-hole Mid-Ocean and 9- 
hole Prospect Golf Courses. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
LEWIS 0. DAVIDSON, Manager. 








modern 
located. 

















Hotel LaFauette 


WASHINGCTON,D.C. 


| On beautiful Sixteenth Street, one 
square north of White House. Cater. 
ing to exclusive clientele. Thecenter of 
all that is worth while in Washington 
| Hotel Chatham, New York, same management 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Ress Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 

rooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
pw Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week, 








NEW JERSEY 
-PINE TREE INN 


Lakehurst, N. J. 
Wann most COMFORT A Bi BLE 
oy 








NEW YORK CITY 








Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Fist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
— of Central Park. Comfort and 
i with moderate 
yates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 














EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us to the picturesque capitals 
of the Old World: Edinburgh, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome. 


Send for new booklet, Europe 1923 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
seme Soma 











Williams Tours 


25 Years’ Experience in European Travel. 


SAILINGS APRIL TO SEPTEMBER, 1923 
“ Absolutely First Class at Reasonable Rates” 


We specialize on small, congenial 

rties—the ablest tour managers— 
and the best of information, with a 
good time. Tours cover ali of West- 
ern Europe, including the World- 
War Battlefields. Write for booklet. 


The Egerton R. Williams Co. 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 














Sailing from Montreal, 
June 22, June 29 = 
July 6, visiting England, 
Hottend. Be! ‘oye ane tie, Germany, 
Switzer y (including Na- 
ples), Monaco (Riviera), France. $745 


MENTOR TOURS * “ eitexes 


CHICAGO 








EUROPE BECKONS 


WE can make your travel EASY 
OUR TOURS 


include Rome, Switzerland, Netherlands, 
France = British Isles. Sailing June 27. 
Twelfth Season. 
BOOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH 
m the steamer for those enrolling ear! 
HIGH GRADE TOURS at a very MODER- 
ATE PRICE. Write for an Illustrated 


Itin 
WORTH WHILE. TOURS 
17 Aldworth Vea Boston 30, Mass. 





FREE TRIP TO EUROPE™s)!!%° 


an organizer of asmall party. Established 1900. 
Bascockn’s Tours, 13 Halsey 8t., Brooklyn. 





SS Cy 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
AND ITALY IN APRIL 


Tour sailing April 18. 


Leisurely travel. 

Interesting routes. : 
Interpretive leadership. 
First class throughout. 


FJ 


Write to 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 











TH 563 Washing- 
HOTEL JUDSON ton Senet 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church.. Kooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Pocono Manor 
Winter 


Inn 


American Plan Moderate Rates 
References Required 





The happy land of winter sports and health- 
giving rest. Skiing, skating, tobogganmg 
and snowshoeing. Bracing climate, excellent 
food, comfortable rooms, personal attention. 

The ideal week-end trip. 

Less than three hours from New York via 
the D. L. & W.R.R. It is suggested that 
reservations be made at once. 

H. ARTHUR HALL, Manager 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 


“Pennsylvania’s Most Healthful Resort”’ 





4 air, 





_ PENNSYLVANIA 


owanda, Pa., Woodleigh. Laxuriow 
_& country home—beautiful estate : 
ible L. V. R. R.; owner trained sae. Fin 
good food, steam heat, o m wood fires, 
electricity. Rooms en suite with private athe: 
J. lors, automobiles, horses; simple life. 
For klet address Miss ELizABRTH Lam, 





NORTH CAROLINA 


MARGO TERRACE HOTEL 


Asheville, N. C. 


A select family hotel occupymg a most beau. 
tiful and healthful location. Combining the 
best features of both hotel and home. Won 

Pe and motor roads. Splendid go 
all the ‘or further particulars, addregs 
P. H. Branch, owner and manager 











Health Resorts 


Hore Home—For elderly’ women an 
women mentally unfit to care for them 
selves. Well recommended. Sixteen beds, if 
Jefferson Ave., Wheaton, [linois. Phone ti 








Long days of invigorating sun- 
shine, boundless stretches of ver-. 
dant desert and mountains, and 
sparkling, dry air add zest to just 
living in Tucson, Arizona. 

In Tucson grotesque cactus and 
blue-green, copper-stained moun- 
tains are within a stone’s throw 
roses and modern bungalows, 
Deer, quail and wild ducks are 


bagged but a few hours from smart 
shops and theaters. 


Beau 
46 ye 
liable 
fort 


Away from jangle and confusion 
you may still enjoy city conve 
niences. Open skies, wide hori 
zons, unsurpassed climate will 
bring new peace of mind am 
vigor of body. Rents are reasor- 
able; hotels excellent. A modet 
income suffices, 

Before you decide where to go this 
ter read **Man-Building i in the Sunshi 
Climate.”’ It tells the story of the 
vitalizing climate vouched for by the- 
sands who first came for health or ple 


ure and now remain fro choice. Je 
send the coupon, 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Ch 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLU 
151 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizon® 

Please send by return mail your free bookl 

“*Man-Building in the Sunshine- Climate" 
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To Real Estate Owners 


THE OUTLOOK 


and Dealers 


All indications point to an active and profitable spring 


market for real estate. You are interested in reaching 


possible buyers. 


The Outlook will issue three special 
Numbers, dated February 21, 
A small advertisement in these special issues will enable 
you to reach thousands of prospective buyers and renters. 

In the three corresponding special issues’ for 1921 The« 


Outlook published 337 separate real estate advertisements. 
In the same issues for 1922 The Outlook carried 353 real 


estate advertisements. 


The steady growth in volume of real estate advertising 
is the best indication of the particular value of The Outlook 


in bringing consistent results. 


The rate for real estate advertising is only 60 cents a 
We will be glad to aid you in the preparation of 
Write us promptly, sending full information 


line. 
copy. 


regarding your property. 


Real Estate Department, 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
—————— 


Real 
March 21, and April 18. 














Estate 








Combined in ownership and 
management. Hospitable, quiet 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlookin 


pavilions an 
rooms. 


LEEDSand LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
















ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


the sea.: Beautiful 
sun parlors. Pleasant 
lfand yac! tclub privileges. 
On Beach and Boardwalk. American 
Plan. Write for folder and rates. 


The w Boardwalk Wing of 
Haddon Hall affords new op- 
portunities for pleasure, 

comfort and rest. 








Health Resorts 
“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and bgpetine. Over 





26 years of successful work. Thorough. re- 
tabs, copeneente and ethical. Every a. 
ort and con tions 





superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem aapecialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr.. M.D., 
Fred. V *Beward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 





Country Board 


|] OARD and SPECIAL CARE 
for SEMI-INV 

exclusive private family. 
Jersey suburb; mountain air. 8,477, Outlook. 








Real Estate 
NEW JERSEY 


\ i odern summer or winter mountain home 
4 for sale; steam heat, double e, 
fruit, healthy location. Famous N. trout 
stream on property. Near railroads and state 
highways. Benj. H. Crosby, Rahway, N. J. 


‘Line Stock 
White Scotch Collies 


oy dog for city or coun- 
ry, guardian for baby, pal 
i; son, defender for daugh- 
ter,comfort tomother.Herd 
any kind of animals. u- 
tiful, hardy, healthy, coun- 
raise $200 worth of 
worth of 
puppies a year. The kind we 
sent to gm oy Aimundsen 
for North Pole trip. Write 
us what you needa dog for. 
ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS 
Dept. 0, Oshkesb, Wis., U. S. A. 























EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





WANTED—Teachers all subjects, Good 


Business Situations 








tonal ‘Me - echese vent —_ es. ———- 
ional Musical an ucational Agency, Car- YOUNG man with a wide and varied 
negie Hall, N. Y. rience in child welfare work, seouuthy ca 
py ow: = on eam, desires ny 
xecutive ition. ) 
STATIONERY French, Italian, and German, Capable 
_ UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for any Sele Sat of seeecmnees. sa, 
of correspondence sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed WELLESLEY graduate, traveled and ex- 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50, | Perienced, desires position as secre’ to 
Samples man or woman of letters. Address 3,246, 


on request. You can Toe 
stationery, but do a want to? wis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N 
OLD Hampshire bond 100 sheets (64x7) 
and 75 envelopes, . wk delivered. 
Franklin Printery, arner, N . H. 
TWOFOLD “ ARISTOCRAT” STATION- 
ERY, for business or person4] use. 100 sheets, 
ri) ‘envelopes, 334x74¢ fine bond paper $1.49. 
rinted with your name and address. Add 
West I Denver. PARAMOUNT PAPER 
CO., Dept. H 2, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ENGRAVING, printing. Cards, invitations, 
letterheads. Auna Wildman, The Clinton, 
Philadelphia. 





HELP WANTED 


Business Situations - 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. t experience 
unnecessa e train you by mail and put 
ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, oe ag wee, gue advance- 
ent, for free book, 
uk BI BIG. "OPPORTUNITY. ” Lewis 
Hotel bg raining Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

EXCEPTIONALLY attractive aia cam 

can use efficient field secretary ; also counci 

ors ons with following. 3,242, Out. tlook 


Teachers and Governesses 
NURSERY governess. French or Swiss 
Protestant; must have intelligence and pa- 
tience. Permanent position in country ; two 
qniltren, ¢ 4and 7. References requi rs. 








____ ENTERTAINMENTS 


~ PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, 
minstrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, enter- 
tainments, musical ings, stage hand- 
beoks, make-up goods. Big catalog free. 
at Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 74, 
nicago. 








s, River Road, Louisville, Ky. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


NURSE, trained, Protestant, desires posi- 
tion with semi or chronic invalid. Experi- 
enced traveler. 3,247, Outlook. 








Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
ENGLISH lady would like position as use- 


ful com 
te one child. 


ion, or would take entire charge 
Ca ble, tegen ae 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
SECRETARY-companion to young woman 


living alone. Would take entire charge house- 
eer or travel. Attractive personality. 
Highest city references. 3,239, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


TUTOR-governess. Special success with 

be I on —~_ i. Take full charge in par- 
Long New York and Paris 

ouaneh, Gon sailor. Spanish and French. 
3,235, Outloo 

HIGH me teacher (English, sciences, 
mathematics) will give the best in him to 
any camp, summer school, or individual stu- 
dents. 3,241, Outlook. 


EDUC ATED, experienced woman desires 
as governess and mother’s assistant, 





be yt per, also exce 
ew York preferred. 3,203, Outlook. 


CULTURED wowan, Christ ri- 
enced traveler, would like position Pra nd 


panion to lady goin; 
months. Ca 
trip. 3,232, 


MIDDLE-aged lad 


companion to elderly y. Will travel. 


abroad for the summer 
—_ = arranging and managing 
00! 


desires position as 


Mrs. 


F. Anderson, 192 Caroline St., Derby, Conn. 
POSITION as useful companion, chaperon, 


hostess. Will a for ex 
any ——— of trust. Refere 
utlook 


ae a 


LADY of middle age desires position of 


housemother in widower’s famil where 
dren n care. Experience with 
all ages. Can furnish best 


3,237, Outiook. 


LADY (40) desires 
youn girl, care infant, a 


ae 


— ren of 
references. 


ron 
e 


ome and motherless children or duri 


Excellent references. 3,238, O 
LADY desires position as companion, 


retary, art work, or nousskeoning ; ;is enpable 


and experienced. 3,240, Outlook: 


BNSTASE WOMAN as ical or chap- 


eron to Eng! 


land. Ex only. Highest 
references. 3,243, Out. bok. " ig 
REFINED 4 aay 4 lady, babar to travel, 


3,244, Outlook. 


TEACHER—experienced. Special attention 
es ssnemiary work. English for adults. 3,245, 


EXPERIENCED, cheerful teacher will 
travel as sold tor 8 to woman or tutor child 





7-10 years ol Log six week ning Jul: 
2. 3348, Outlook. " > . 
MISCELLANEOUS 





TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 


nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
he we Lying -In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
thly allowance and full mainte- 





jan is furnished. For further i 
dress Directress 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. 

FOR adoption, 3 to 43¢ years o! ‘ood 
Protestemt check. gt oe ae yf 
fangomente Song Dr. Louis Fischer, 33 

est 73d St., New York City. 


“n Ww. el & Co. Shopping sare: 
very 


information 





desires 
3,249, Outlook. 


37) lady, cha) 
om art an tlook. os gears 


retary. 


es position of trust ; ——s 


Nocharge; prompt d 
25 West 24th St., New York. wi - 


FREE gh genoa —y | board 


and roo young women 18 to 35 
learning ‘in 2 Es City or hicago insti- 
tutions a recogni age pa; $200 
—_ rT) ary on  eraduatin a ny! or de- 

C., or 





tails uare p— 
1515 Capitol Ble, G or Chlenes e 













































For Bowlers 







Keep New-Skin on hand and 
apply it before you start to 
bowl. Protect thumband finger- 
tips with its tough, elastic film. 









No blisters, no sore spots mar 
your enjoyment when New- 
Skin takes the rubs. It allows 
perfect freedom of joints and 
knuckles—helps your score. 









15c. and 30c. At all Druggists 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 






“ Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 






































TARPON INN 


Tarpon Springs 
FLORIDA 


On the West Coast 
“ The Venice of the South”? 








Finest climate in Florida 






Pure, wholesome drinking water. 





Private baths, elevator, steam heat. 





Excellent table. Exceedingly 
comfortable rooms. 









Through Pullmans. 





Fishing and boating. 





Boats for Anclote River trip start from 
the wharf in front of hotel. 







Reasonable rates. Booklet. 






GEORGE Q. PATTEE, Proprietor 
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BY THE WAY 


AILWAYS in India are compared with 

those of America in an article in 
the “Railway Age.” American methods 
are now being followed on Indian rail- 
ways, it seems, with certain exceptions. 
“Even in a country like India,” the arti- 
cle says, “the primitive conditions of the 
usual sleeping car in America are not 
found. There are certain other points 
in which railway conditions in India are 
better than those in America. Many an 
Indian engineer at $20 a month is far 
less rough in starting and stopping a 
train than most engineers in America 
drawing many times this pay. It often 
feels like a young collision when the 
train starts or stops in America.” 





From “Judge:” 

“Are the directions clear to you now, 
Jefferson?” “Yes, sah, all except one 
thing, doctah. Was I to take dose little 
pills externally or befo’ meals?” 





That even leading persons in the 
United States possess little or no knowl- 
edge of Canada owing to the disinclina- 
tion of the American press to notice 
Canadian affairs, and that this circum- 
stance does not make for mutual under- 
standing, was the contention of the Hon. 
George P. Graham, Canadian Minister of 
Defense, in a recent address. Of fifteen 
men delegates to a political convention 
whom Mr. Graham had met on a train 
in New York State recently and interro- 
gated, only one could name a Canadian 
public man, he said, and this man’s 
knowledge was limited to the fact that 
“a Mr. Laurier had been Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada.” He was, of course, 
Premier. 





President Harding has some queer 
callers. One of the queerest is described 
in the newspapers as having been inter- 
cepted by secret service men recently 
before he obtained a hearing. He was 
a huge Negro from Kansas, and called 
himself “Isaiah Minor, prophet.” Those 
words were inscribed in gold letters on 
his collar. A sword hung from his 
waist, while his ample shoulders bore a 
gorgeous cloak embroidered with stars 
and crescents. The detectives, scenting 
trouble, invited him to “confer with the 
Twelve Apostles” and carried him to the 
Washington Asylum for the conference. 
“He left in a chariot, like the prophets 
of old,” says the newspaper chronicler, 
“but in a chariot with barred windows 
and a clanging bell.” If we remember 
rightly, the prophets, with the exception 
of Elijah when he was translated, are 
not recorded as using chariots. 





An article on after-dinner oratory in 
the New York “Times” gives the follow- 
ing speech by a Hoosier schoolboy as 
one of the best examples of the art: 

“I was told that I was expected to 
make a speech. But I know nothing 
about making a speech. Speech-making 
is not in my line. I can’t do it. Others 
seem to know how to make a speech, but 





I can’t make one. I told my father this 
afternoon that I was to be called on for 
a speech, but I did not know how to ds 
it. Father said: ‘Son, get on your feet: 
say you do not know how to make a 
speech, and then sit down gracefully.’” 





Other examples of after-dinner 
speeches quoted in the article above 
mentioned are as follows: 

At a banquet when Ethel Barrymore 
was down for a speech the toastmaster 
announced that the assembled company 
“would now hear a famous actress for 
nothing who, when she appeared in the 
theater, charged $1.50 for each seat.” 
Miss Barrymore rose to her feet and 
said: “You are mistaken. My price is 
$2.” Then she sat down. 

A Rotary Club toastmaster who won 
the enthusiastic approval of his audi- 
ence was even briefer in his introduc- 
tions. “He would introduce a speaker, 
and then say: ‘Stand up! Sit down!’ 
That was something like it!” 





Emphasizing the virtue of persistence, 


. Mrs. Kathleen Norris says, as quoted in 


the Boston “Advertiser:” 

“When my husband was a magazine 
editor in 1910, a certain battered and 
travel-worn story, a novelette, came to 
his office, and was immediately rejected. 
Two years later, when he was on an- 
other magazine, the story reappeared. 
It was unchanged, the same little child 
story of optimism and hope. 
ond magazine paid a very small sum for 
it, and it was serialized. 

“That story, rejected for I don’t know 


how many years, by I don’t know how | 


many magazines, was a success. It was 
put into book form, and more than half 
a million copies were sold. It was made 
into a play, into a film. It brought its 
writer more than one hundred thousand 
dollars. But suppose she had stopped 
short of that magazine? She would now 
be one of the thousands of women who 
say: ‘I did try. But I didn’t get any- 
where. And yet—I know I can write!’” 





At “Life’s” celebration of its fortieth 
anniversary one of the stories told was 
of a call made by President Wilson at 
“Life’s” office, while he was passing 
through New York, to see a former 
classmate in college, Robert Bridges. 
He asked Dennis, the elevator man for 
almost forty years, if Mr. Bridges were 
in and was told that Dennis would see. 

“What name?” asked Dennis. 

“Just say the President,” remarked 
Mr. Wilson. 

“President of what?” asked Dennis. 

Then Mr. Wilson gave Dennis his 
card, on which was inscribed “The 
President, Washington,” and Dennis 
took it upstairs. He came down in a 
few minutes with the word that Mr. 
Bridges was out, and Mr. Wilson left. 
It was not until an hour later that Den- 
nis realized whom he had been enter- 
taining unawares, and consternation 
reigned in the Life Building when he 
told of it. 


This sec- | 
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Out of his own adventurous life on the 
onrad began to write. It was the 
inspiration of genius that guidéd his 
pen, for it weve such wondrous tales 
of the sea that today Conrad is 
acclaimed the foremost living novelist. 





Outward Boun 


from your armchair to the 





EIGH anchor! 
Fill your lungs 
with the fresh, 


tangy air of the sea. 
Hear the song of the 
capstan, the piping 
of the boatswain’s whistle, the “heave- 
ho” of sun-browned seamen, the roar 
of the great sails as they catch the 
wind, and then— 

Forget your cares and the monotony 
of everyday life; set sail over the 
glorious blue ocean, to the music of 
lapping waves—adventureward! 

A wonderful new experience is. be- 
fore you! While you sit in your easy 
chair you can-go to sea with Joseph 
Conrad! On the wings of his genius 
you can travel far out over the vast 
wilderness of the deep, to distant 
shores, to strange lands of enchant- 
ment. 

You will feel the magic spell of the 
sea creeping over you—you sense its 
mystery, its majesty, its power—its 
brooding loneliness, its glory. You 
live breathlessly through exciting days 
and nights—through the black terror 
of the storm—through the sunshine of 
azure seas. 


CONRAD 


Acknowledged by other writers 
as the greatest living novelist 


How can the extraordinary genius of 
Conrad be described—how can the won- 
derful thrill of his stories be put into 
words! As Sir Hugh Clifford says, “His 
books have no counterpart in the entire 
range of English literature.” 


Conrad is unique. He has caught the 


open sea—with Conrad ! 


spirit of the seas as no other writer has 
ever done. For his magic stories are 
woven out of his own remarkable ex- 
perience—his twenty-five years before 
the mast, from the adventurous day 
when he shipped as a cabin-boy on a 
sailing vessel out of Marseilles. 

Over the face of the earth he wan- 
dered, falling in with all types of people 
—with outcasts, adventurers, wanderers 
like himself—with good and bad men 
and women from four quarters of the 
earth—strange creatures of destiny 
thrown together to play their parts in 
an amazing drama of life. 


Out of this wealth of material Conrad 
began to write—and his stories aston- 
ished the world! For the grip of life 
itself was in his absorbing tales; the 
power to lift the reader out of himself 
and make him feel actually a part of 
the high adventure that moves breath- 
lessly over the printed page. 


The World Marvels at 
His Genius 


All over the world tens of thousands 
of Conrad lovers echo their almost un- 
controllable praise. Other writers them- 
selves acclaim him the foremost living 
English novelist. Rex Beach says: “I 
consider him the greatest living author 
in the English language.” H. G. Wells: 
“One of my claims to distinction is 
that I wrote the first long apprecia- 
tion of Conrad’s works.” Equally 
sincere is the admiration expressed 
by John Galsworthy, James Huneker, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, John Macy 
and many others. 


If you have yet to read Conrad 
you have a rare experience in store. 
“How I envy those who are reading 
them for the first time,” says Gou- 
verneur Morris. You must read 
Conrad—not to do so is to deny your- 
self an incomparable pleasure and to 


































Conrad felt the call 
of he: 


boy on a sailing 
vessel, and for the 
next twenty-five 
years the open 
sea was his home 











be unacquainted with the work of the 
acknowledged greatest living master of 
English fiction. As one of our well- 
known novelists himself says: ‘‘Those 
who haven’t read him are not well- 
read.” And if you have read some of 
his stories; you will want to read more 
—and re-read them many times. Arnold 
Bennett makes it a point to re-read one 
of Conrad’s books every year. 


In any case, you will welcome the 
good news that a “subscription set” of 
Conrad is now offered—and at a special 
low price. This set, comprising ten uni- 
form volumes, gives you Conrad at his 
best; The Rescue; Youth; Chance; 
Victory; Typhoon; Lord Jim; AIlt- 
mayer’s Folly; The Arrow of Gold; An 
Outcast of the Islands; The Shadow 
Land. The volumes are well bound in 
rich, blue library cloth, decorated in 
gold; silk head bands; printed from de 
luxe plates. 


Examine This Wonderful Set FREE 


Send no money. Just the coupon will bring all ten vol- 
umes to you for 5 Sd examination- 
without, cost or obligation. Decide 
~ ourself whether you can akg 
without this Conrad library. 
Som any k and see whether 
you can "Yo it down without 
Gnishing it. You can either return 
the or pay, the special 
low ase on convenient terms. 
But answer the call of the sea 
now! Great adventure awaits 
you in quaint sailing vessels; 
in strange parts of the wor id. 
Set sail = ith Conrad to the 
Congo; to ) the 2 are South 
Sea ong Kong. 
Let his th transport you 
to other lands while you sit 
in your easy chair. 


The coupon below is your 
passport—mail it NO 
Doubleday, Pine 

& Co., 
Dept. 182, 
Garden City, 
New York 















Please send me 
mi for five days’ 



















THE SOUTH—ANOTHER 
VIEW 


s a Southerner, but for many years 
A a resident of the North, I was 
much interested in Mr. Hartt’s article 
in your issue of January 3, entitled 
“In Fairness to the South.” But great 
was my disappointment to find that Mr. 
Hartt does not understand the South 
at all. 

In speaking of that section of our now 
united country, Mr. Hartt tells his read- 
ers that it is an illiberal South. As an 
illustration of this, he tells the story of 
a Boston lady who was being enter- 
tained by a‘Southern lady in a certain 
Southern city. The latter, speaking of 
Unitarians, boasted that no Unitarian 
had ever crossed her threshold, unmind- 
ful that she was then entertaining one. 
If this is a sample of his illustrations to 
prove that the South is illiberal—and a 
careful reading of his article would in- 
dicate as much—they prove nothing. 
His generalizations are too general and 
far-fetched. I remember hearing a 
Northern lady declare that she would 
not have a certain physician because he 
was a Catholic, but I did not thereby 
conclude that all Northern people were 
illiberal. 

Mr. Hartt says that the South, con- 
fronted with anything untraditional or 
unorthodox, instantly asks, “What will 
it lead to?” I do not deny that the 
South is orthodox to an unnecessary 
degree, but this is not a fault merely of 
the South. I wonder if he does not re- 
member the Fundamentalist controversy 
which came near splitting the Northern 
Baptist Convention a few months ago? 
Is he aware of the effort lately on foot 
by Presbyterian ministers to oust Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, a Baptist minister 
who is a liberal, from his Presbyterian 
pulpit in New York? 

Then, too, Mr. Hartt says the South 
hates to read and that the public library 
is not popular in the South. Still he 
says: “Why read? All the charm of 
good books, all the brilliancy, all the 
humor, all the genial humanity, behold, 
it exists also—and living—in fireside 
conversation.” Now, I am glad to tell 
Mr. Hartt how the Southerner comes by 
his culture. It does not naturally dwell 
in his soul, as he seems to imply, any 
more than it naturally dwells in the 
soul of the Northerner. It is the cul- 
ture and charm which come from read- 
ing the best books. Yes, the Southerner 
is still unprogressive and conservative 
enough to enjoy and love the writings 
of such authors as Dickens, Scott, 
Thackeray, Shakespeare, and Dante. He 
loves them because they are true to the 
highest standards of life. He finds in 
them a justifiable interpretation of life. 
His books are his friends. He lives 
with them. He has them in his own 
library. If the public library is not so 
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popular in the South as he thinks, this 
must be the reason. 

He also discusses the Negro problem 
of the South. He tells several stories 
illustrating how the South tries to keep 
“the Negro in his place.” No one claims 
that the Negro has always been treated 
justly. But, after having lived in the 
North for eleven years and in towns 
and cities where there were Negroes, and 
having observed the attitude of the 
Northerner toward the Negro, I can say 
with a firm conviction that only the 
South can solve the Negro problem. For 
it is only the Scuth that understands the 
Negro. It is only the South that has 
sympathy and kindly feeling toward the 
Negro. He migrates to the North. at- 
tracted by higher wages, but eventually 
returns to the South. For in the South 
he realizes he has his best friends. 

(Mrs.) PAULINE S. ANDERSON. 

Kane, Pennsylvania. ~ 


A FAMILY GATHERING 


I 
HAT a splendid idea that is of “A 
Family Gathering”! Push it! 
May I suggest that if you find difficul- 
ties in the way of a National reunion 
at first, can you not agitate for each 
State to hold such a conference within 
its borders? 
The South is showing us what can 
be accomplished by sections. 
Failing a whole family reunion or 
those by States, get the towns started. 


‘Surely you have touched off something 


which can be made to work, offering 
an opportunity for intelligent men and 
women of all races and classes to get 
together. 

You will find a lot of us middleclass, 
common folk ready to respond. 

Mary C. STEVENS. 
Newton, Massachusetts, 


II 
y all means let us have a “family 
gathering.” Enthusiastically do I 
indorse your sugzestion. 
JOHN WILLIS PaeEr. 
Pasadena, California. 


111 

ENJOYED the editorial suggesting an 

American family gathering. It is 
very timely, and I feel confident you 
will receive approving encouragement 
from every section of the country. 

Last summer I spent some time with 
my brother, who is the Chief Justice of 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals. We 
talked of this very subject, and he made 
almost the identical suggestion you 
make in your editorial in the issue of 
January 10. I have no doubt that you 
will receive a letter’ from him on the 
subject. I find men everywhere in ac- 
cord with the idea that we are nearer 
unity than we realize, although some 
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people continue to remind us that we 
are very far apart. 

At any rate, the men I come in con- 
tact with are in sympathy with the pur- 
pose to free America from the attitude 
of mind that we are a country of classes 
and races and religious beliefs impossi- 
ble of harmonious association. 

Such a conference as you suggest may 
be the first of many and should lead to 
definite results. I believe you should 
follow it up. Some one must take the 
lead. It will not “create itself. The 
Outlook should go through with it. 

LEwIs D. SAMPSON. 

New York City. 


COON RAPIDS VS. 
MR. BROOKS 


E have a dinner club, too, here in 

Coon Rapids; but how it out- 
shines in thrill, thought, stimulation, 
and good food Mr. Brooks’s club! For 
we provide our own speaker, our own 
argument, and our own food. We meet 
once a month at the different members’ 
homes, and we each bring some one 
article of food—meat one time, potatoes 
the next, and so on until we have run 
the whole gamut of a dinner. Unless 
you've lived in a thrifty Middle Western 
village where people actually make the 
things that mother used to make and 
no French chef or delicatessen lures 
romantic fancy with false hopes, I affirm 
you’ve forgotten what real honest-to- 
goodness mince pie, cabbage salad, or 
fried chicken tastes like. And to add a 
real metropolitan dash, two of our mem- 
bers are the husband and wife of a hard- 
ware store, and when she brings the 
vegetables I defy M. Georges himself to 
outvie the skill of her fancy vegetable 
cutter in making roses from beets and 
curlicues from turnips. 

While we eat we fight over the contest 
of our new Senator Brookhart, tell har- 
rowing tales of when Susan almost fell 
into the well, and wonder whether corn 
is to continue going up or sickeningly 
drop. Then we all turn about and listen 
to a twenty or thirty minute talk on 
some subject chosen by the speaker of 
the evening and announced two months 
before. We are a club of eight couples, 
and have three merchants,. one banker, 
one editor, one dentist, one veterinarian, 
one lawyer, and eight housewives. I 
might better classify the inner man, so 
amazingly does he crop out in our dis- 
cussions. The dentist is a radical, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawyer are conservative, the 
editor is a Republican, one merchant is 
a scientist married to a Christian Scien- 
tist, the veterinarian is a combination 
of medical student and unanalytie boy- 
ish booster. Each chooses a topic abso- 
lutely typical. We have had a most 
illuminating talk on Darwin and beetles, 
illustrated with a collection of Coleop- 
tera which is, I understand, unique in 


- Subscription price $5.00 a year. 
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Drama 


faster Builder. Ibsen | 
fikado. Gilbert 
rometheus. Aeschylos 
oops to Conquer. 
Goldsmith 
isanthrope. 
hosts. Ibsen 
illars of Society. 
alome. Wilde 
nportance of Being 
Earnest. Wilde 
ady Windermere’s 
Fan. Wilde 
edemption. Tolstoi 
lartuffe. Moliere 


Moliere 


Ibsen 


akespeare’s Plays 
he Tempest 

erry Wives Windsor 
; You Like It 

velfth Night 

uch Ado Nothing 
-asure for Measure 
mlet 

lacbeth 


ing Henry V 

lius Ceesar 

pmeo and Juliet 
dsummer Night’s 


hello 


ng Henry VIII 
ming of Shrew 
ng Lear 

nus and Adonis 


ng Henry IV. Part I 
ng Henry IV. Part II 
ng Henry VI. Part I 
ng Henry VI. Part II 
ng Henry VI. Part III 
medy of Errors 

ng John 

ng Richard III 

ng Richard II 

ricles 

Prchant of Venice 


Fiction 
ppy Prince. Wilde 
ne of Terror. Balzac 
isy Miller. H. James 
e Morgue. Poe 
rimonde. Gautier 
i. De Maupassant 
low Ball. De Mau- 
passant 
Maupassant’s Stories 
izae’s Stories 


| Juan. Balzac 

ist in Flanders. 
Balzac 

ece of Gold. Gautier 










p of Cleopatra’s 
Nights. Gautier 

prt Stories. Daudet 
caccio’s Stories 
stoi’s Short Stories 
’s Tales of Mystery 
Gold Bug. Poe 
at Ghost Stories 
men. Merimee 
at Sea Stories 
t-Gerane. Dumas 
yll and Hyde 
o’ Mill. Stevenson 
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311 

27 
151 
148 


41 
57 
100 
105 
102 
161 
85 
156 
158 
37 


IMAZING SALE! 


of Books 3 1-2x5 inches. 


Lodging for Night. 
Stevenson 

Last Days Condemned 
Man. Hugo 

Man Would Be King. 
Kipling 

Strength of Strong. 
London 

Xmas Carol. Dickens 

Rip Van Winkle. Irving 

Red Laugh. Andreyev 

7 Hanged. Andreyev 

Sherlock Holmes Tales 

Country of Blind. Wells 

Attack on Mill. Zola 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

Alice in Wonderland 

Dream of Ball, Morris 


40 House & Brain. Lytton 


72 
198 
215 


24 
285 


219 
196 
229 

29 
232 
277 


Color of Life. Halde- 
man-Julius 

Majesty of Justice. 
Anatole France 

Miraculous Revenge. 
Shaw 

The Kiss. Chekhov 

Euphorian in Texas. 
Moore 

Human Tragedy. France 

The Marquise. Sand 

26 Men and Girl. Gorki 

Dreams. Schreiner 

Three Strangers... Hardy 

Man Without a Country 


History and Biography 


328 
312 
324 
323 


Addison and His Times 
Life of Sterne 

Life of Lincoln 

Life of Joan of Arc 


3839—Thoreau—the Man Who 


126 
128 
185 
149 
175 


104 
52 
125 
22 
142 
286 
343 
66 


287 
51 


147 
236 


50 
88 


Escaped From Herd 
History of Rome. Giles 
Julius Cesar’s Life 
History of Printing 
Historic Crimes. Finger 
Science of History. 

Froude 
Waterloo. Hugo 
Voltaire. Hugo 
War Speeches of Wilson 
Tolstoy: Life and Works 
Bismarck’s Life 
When Puritans Ruled 
Life of Columbus 
Crimes of Borgias. 

Dumas 
Whistier: The Man and 

His Work 
Bruno: Life and 

Martyrdom 
Cromwell & His Times 
—, Affairs of Henry 


Paine’s Common Sense 

Vindication of Paine. 
Ingersoll 

Brann: Smasher of 
Shams 

Life in Greece and Rome 

Speeches of Lincoln 

Speeches of Washington 

Was Poe Immoral? 

Essay on Swinburne 

Lost Civilizations 

Keats. The Man and His 
Work 


PORTANT NOTICE TO PERSONS LIV- 
IN CANADA AND OTHER FOREIGN 
TRIES: Remit at regular price of 10c per 
e. This offer strictly limited to book 
in U. S. and its possessions. 








SPECIAL BARGAIN 

have an amazing proposition for those 
order full sets of 300 volumes. At 10c per 
this set is worth $30—our special price 
914.25, which is less than 5c per volume. 
SET—300 VOLUMES—WORTH $30— 


ONLY $14.25 


Haldeman-Julius Company, Dept. X502, Girard, Kansas 
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170 Constantine and Begin- 
n 


Du Barry 
139 Life of Dante 
69 Life of Mary, Queen of 


its 
5 Life of Johnson, 
Macaulay 
174 Trial of William Penn 


2 


Humor 


291 Jumping Frog. Twain 
18 Idle Thoughts. Jerome 
166 English as She Is Spoke. 


Twain 

231 Humorous Sketches. 
Twain 

205 Artemus Ward. His 
Book 


187 Whistler’s Humor 
216 Wit of Heine. Eliot 
20 Let’s Laugh. Nasby 


Literature 
278 Friendship, etc. Thoreau 
195 Thoughts on Nature. 
Thoreau 
220 England in Shakespeare’s 
Time. Finger 
194 Chesterfield’s Letters 
63 Defense of Poetry. 
Shelley 
97 Love Letters of King 
Henry VIII 
3 Essays. Voltaire 
28 Toleration. Voltaire 
89 Love Letters of Genius 
186 How I Wrote “The 
Raven.” Poe 
87 Love. Montaigne 
48 Bacon’s Essays 
60 Emerson’s Essays 
84 Letters of Portuguese 


un 

26 Going to Church. Shaw 

135 Socialism for Million- 
aires. Shaw 

61 Tolstoi’s Essays 

176 Four Essays. Ellis 

160 Shakespeare. Ingersoll 

75 Choice of Books. Carlyle 

288 Chesterfield and Rabel- 
ais. Sainte-Beuve 

76 Prince of Peace. Bryan 

86 On Reading. Brandes 

95 Confessions of Opium 
Eater 

Ingersoll 

177 — of Women. 


17 Walking. Thoreau 
70 Lamb’s Essays 
235 Essays. Chesterton 
7 Liberal Education. 
Huxley 
233 Thoughts on Lit. and 
Art. Goethe 
225 Condescension in For- 
eigners. Lowell 
221 Women, and Other 
Essays. Maeterlinck 
10 Shelley. Thompson 
289 Pepys’ Diary 
299 Prose Nature Notes. 
315 Pen. Poison. 
Wil 
313 Decay of Lying. Wilde 
36 Soul of Man. Wilde 
293 Villon: Stevenson 


Maxims and Epigrams 


77 What Great Men Have 
said About Women 
304 What Great Women 
Have said About Men 
179 Gems From Emerson 
310 Wisdom of Thackeray 
193 Wit and Wisdom of 
Charles Lamb 


World-Famous Pocket Series 
Offered Until February 28 
at Sensational Reduction! 
: Books Printed Uniformly. Bound in Heavy 
d Cover Stock. You Must Act Before Midnight February 28, 1923 


e sold 25,000,000 copies of my pocket series in three years. 
it cost approximately a million dollars to sell these 25,000,000 
.. That means for every dime I received I had to spend five 

in order to make the sale. So I have really been getting 
five cents for each book. I have solved the: p 
roduce these books at an astonishingly low cost. The 
cost above the price of raw material is very slight indeed. 
made machinery. Mass prod 
ne cost of the book, but distribution costs remain the same— 








C 


Per 
Book 


5c per book. That is the problem I am working upon now, and | 
may solve it. I have a plan which I intend to try out with readers 
of this announcement. In brief, what I must do is simply this: the 
sales cost per book must be reduced from 5c per book to Ic per 
book. That means we must get five times as much business on the 
same advertising and distribution outlay. Am I asking too much? 
That remains to be seen. The response to this amazing announee- 
ment will decide the question. There is nothing so convincing 
as an actual test, and that is the real reason for this sale. 


Take Your Pick at only 5c Per Book | 





ORDER BY 
NUMBER 





56 Wisdom of Ingersoll 
106. Aphorisms. Sand 

168. Epigrams. Wilde 

59 Epigrams of Wit and 


1 Rubaiyat 

73 Whitman’s Poems 

2 Wilde’s Ballad of 
Reading Jail 


Wisdom 32 Poe’s Poems 
85 Maxims. Rochefoucauld 164 Michael Angelo’s Sonnets 
154 Epigrams of Ibsen 71 Poems of Evolution 
197 Witticisms De Sevigne 146 Snow-Bound. Pied Piper 
180 Epigrams of Shaw 79 Enoch Arden 
155 Maxims. Napoleon 68 Shakespeare’s Sonnets 

‘181 Epigrams. Thoreau 281 Lays of Ancient Rome 

228 Aphorisms. Huxley 173 Vision of Sir Launfal 
113 Proverbs of England 222 The Vampire. Kipling 
114 Proverbs of France 237 Prose Poems. Baudelaire 
<a. [stained pa yogea 

roverbs o na . 
117 Proverbs of Italy Science 
118 Proverbs of Russia 327 Ice Age. Finger 
119 Proverbs of Ireland 321 History of Evolution 
120 Proverbs of Spain 217 Puzzle of Personality a 


121 Proverbs of Arabia Study in Psycho- 


Analysis 
* = 190 Psycho-Analysis—Key 
Philosophy and Religion to Human Behavior. 
159 Guide to Plato. Duranr Fielding 
322 Buddhist Philosophy 140 Biology and Spiritual 
347 Guide to Stoicism Philosophy 
124 Theory Reincarnation 275 Building of Earth 
157 Plato’s Republic 49 Lectures on Evolution. 
62 Schopenhauer’s Essays Haeckel 
94 Trial and Death of 42 Origin of Human Race 
Socrates 238 Reflections on Scierice. 
65 Meditations of Aurelius Huxley 
64 Eucken: Life and 202 Survival of Fittest. 
Philosophy Tichenor 
4 Age of Reason, Paine 191 Evolution vs. Religion, 
55 Spencer: Life and Balmforth 
Works 133 Electricity Explained . 
44 AZsop’s Fables 92 Hypnotism Made Plain 
165 Discovery of Future. 53 Insects and Men 
Wells 189 Bugenics. Ellis 
A. peseaees., ee 
2f ssence oO uddhism + 
103 Pocket Theology. Series of Debates 
Voltaire 130 Controversy. Ingersoll 
132 Foundations of Religion and Gladstone 
138 Studies in Pessimism. 43 Marriage and Divorce. 
Schopenhauer Greeley and Owen 


211 Idea of God in Nature. 208 Debate on Birth Control. 
Mill Mrs. Sanger and 
212 Life and Character. 


Russell 
Goethe 129 Rome or Reason. In- 
200 Ignorant Philosopher. gersoll and Manning 
Voltaire 122 Spiritualism. Doyle and 
101 Thoughts of Pascal McCabe 


a 

210 Stoic Philosophy. Murray | 171 Has Life Any Meaning? 

224 God: Known and Un- Harris and Ward 
known. Butler 206 Capitalism vs. Socialism. 

19 Nietzsche: Who He Was Seligman and Nearing 

204 Sun Worship. Tichenor 234 McNeal Sinclair Debate 


207 Olympian Gods. Tichenor on Socialism 
184 Primitive Beliefs 
153 Chinese Philosophy of Miscellaneous 


30 What Life Means to Me. 326 Hints on Short Stories 


192 Book of Synonyms 
Lonfoa 25 Rhyming Dictionary 
P 78 How to Be an Orator 
oetry 82 Faults in English 
152 Kasidah. Burton - 127 What Expectant Mothers 
283 Courtship of Miles Should Know 
Standish 81 Care of the Baby 
282 Rime of Ancient Mariner | 136 Child Training 
317 L’Allegro. Milton 137 Home Nursing 
297 Poems. Southey 14 What Every Girl Should 


329 Dante’s Inferno. Vol. I Know. Mrs. Sanger 
380 Dante’s Inferno. Vol. II | 203 Rights of Women. Ellis 
306 Shropshire Lad. 93 How.to Live.100 Years 

Housman 167 Plutarch’s Rules Health 
284 Poems of Burns 320 Prince. Machiavelli 


Order Before February 28---Minimam of 20 


HOW TO ORDER—Each book is preceded by 
a number, readers will please order by 
number instead of titles. For instance, if' you 
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THE MAIL BAG 
(Continued) 


the State. This from our scientist- 
merchant. A talk on the Golden Rule 
from our conservative and philosophic 
lawyer, adequate and informing talk on 
co-operative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts, and truly inspirational analysis of 
the art of home-making from Mrs. 
Veterinarian, and so on. I have yet to 
hear a single dull speech, or one which 
my husband and I did not discuss over 
my cup of coffee and his glass of milk 
the next morning. 

After the speaker has finished, there 
is an opportunity for every one to give 
a five-minute talk or argument on the 
basis of the preceding speech. When 
first we started, we used to sit in awed 
silence and, except for two or three 
irrepressibles, completely refuse to 
budge. Now, however, the struggle is 
to keep all from talking at once and to 
make them sit down in five minutes. 
Then the speaker has a chance to sum 
up the discussion, refute arguments, 
etc.—and the evening is over. 

Tell me, doesn’t that sound more 
thrilling to you than going on the still 
hunt for a speaker, assembling in eve- 
ning clothes for an elegant dinner, and 
being talked at for forty-five minutes? 
In my salad days, when I studied at 
Columbia University, I had a beau who 
used to escort me with due pomp to the 
Twilight Club dinners. I adored them. 
But my, the elegant dullness compared 
to, the real fireworks that flash when 
our dentist-radical and our editor- 
Republican discuss the fundamentals: of 
politics! 

Seriously, I wonder if there is not a 
fundamental difference illustrated in 
these two types of elubs—the difference 
between the creative audience and the 
receptive audience. Too often the re- 
ceptive audience means the lazy audi- 
ence—the dozy audience. 

Well, anyway, we iike our club. It’s 
simple, it’s unsophisticated, it’s Middle 
Western, but it’s alive. 

ELEANOR H. GARST. 


Coon Rapids, Towa. 


MAWKISH SENTIMENT- 
ALISM 


our editorial “The New Crisis in 
Europe,” in The Outlook of Janu- 

ary 17, deserves a word of encomium 
from every reader. It is a dispassionate 
and illuminating statement of the situa- 
tion that carries conviction. The wave 
of pro-German hysteria that seemed to 
sweep the country a few weeks ago, 
fanned into life by prior long-continued 
and persistent newspaper propaganda 
from a mysterious source, it seems to 
me, is akin to the mawkish sentimen- 
talism that fills the cell of the murderer 
with flowers and weeps over the red- 
handed criminal in the dock. It is 
lavishing its grief on a Germany 
brought to its present state by the same 
pernicious and willful disregard of the 
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principies and standards that govern 
other civilized nations of the world in 
their dealings with one another—the 
same spirit, manifested only in another 
form, that deluged the earth with the 
blood of the World War. It may be 
that our sympathies should be broad 
enough to cover an unrepentant people, 
but before we reach them let our vision 
travel the three thousand miles we sent 
thousands of our boys who never came 
back, or returned to 4 life of suffering 
and misery, and then over the ravished 
homes and soil of France and Belgium. 
KENDALL M. DUNBAR. 
Damariscotta, Maine. 


LIBERTY WITHOUT 
LICENSE (LIQUOR) 


HAVE been much pleased with your 
a sound, sensible, much-to-the-point edi- 
torials on prohibition, and hope you will 
give us more of them. 

Prohibition has been greatly handi- 
capped by an astonishing and deplorable 
lack of understanding of its main aims 
and cbjects, and a general, new, fresh, 
high-grade teaching of these aims and 
objects would make much more favor- 
able the attitude of many and the gen- 
eral attitude. 

Most of those inclined to criticise or 
oppose prohibition seem mainly influ- 
enced by thinking of it chiefly as a re- 
straint on personal liberty, or by imag- 
ining that some compromise measure 
would work satisfactorily. I was pleased 
to see your exposing of the weakness of 
these two notions. 

To condemn¢prohibition for the sim- 
ple, unqualified reason that it imposes 
a restraint on personal liberty is absurd. 
If this were sufficient ground for con- 
demning a law, all laws would be con- 
demnable, for practically all Taws impose 
a restraint on those who desire and seek 
to evade them. What these objectors 
mean is either that they believe more or 
less in the rule or policy of letting one 
do much as he pleases, of letting each 
one take care of himself and the devil 
take the hindermost, or that they favor 
laws that impose restraints on others but 
object to any that impose restraints on 
themselves. 

These champions of personal liberty 
should be asked to give a little more 
thought to this subject, which will 
surely cause some change in their ideas. 
Men never have been able to live to- 
gether, and are least able to do so in 
this age of complicated modern civilized 
life, without submitting to all manner 
of restraints on their personal liberty. 
When accepted as proper for the com- 
mon good and our habits are adapted to 
them, they no longer bother us, are no 
longer restraints. 

There is no avoiding of restraint on 
some in this matter of prohibition. All 
regulation involves restraint, but, fur- 
ther, what these advocates of personal 
liberty, these objectors to restraints, are 
demanding is that restraint be: placed 














upon the majority of the people of this 
country and that their great, unselfish 
desire and endeavor to rid our country 
of the great evil and burden of the liquor 
habit be restrained and thwarted in or- 
der to avoid placing a restraint on a 
minority of our people—those much con- 
cerned about selling or using liquor, in 
the matter of pursuing their own special, 
selfish interests and pleasures. The 
question at issue, and this should be 
emphasized, is which of these classes 
should submit to restraint. 

Furthermore, what prohibition aims at 
is not the restraint of personal liberty, 
but the freedom of persons from the 
harmful habit of alcoholic indulgence. 
No man is free who is the victim of bad 
habits. He only is free who is not ham- 
pered by bad habits. The man who has 
abandoned and is free from a bad habit 
is no longer under « restraint, which he 
was under before. Of course this is 
commonplace, but the critics of prohibi- 
tion cannot have thought of these things. 
And they have not thought of the 
broader aspect of this same idea, which, 
however, is receiving much recognition 
as a general proposition. This is that 
we are all largely the product of our 
environment, our conditions; that these 
always exert on us the greatest restraint 
and pressure and largely determine our 
habits, development, and welfare. We 
are either the beneficiaries of good cus- 
toms and conditions, or the victims or 
slaves of harmful customs and condi- 
tions. This extremely important fact 
imposes upon us all the necessity of 
seeking earnestly for the adoption by 
our country, community, and associates 
of common customs and general habits 
that will make us and our families, our | 
friends and our fellow-men, their benefi- 
ciaries and the suppression of such cus- 
toms and habits as make the people vic- 
tims and slaves. This is the main aim 
and object of prohibition—the suppres- 
sion of the common custom of using 
alcohol, with its pressure and restraint, 
not the prevention of particular cases of 
drinking, which is incidental. ; 

When the people generally clearly | 
understand these aims of prohibition, its | 
supporters believe that most of our peo- | 
ple will approve them, will co-operate in 
securing them, and will willingly, with 
the law aiding them by keeping liquors 
away from them, give up the use of 
alcohol. 

The Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution is, first, a resolution of the 
people that our country shall abando! 
the use of alcoholic liquors as an ap 
proved common custom; and, second, 3 
provision designed to carry this resolu 
tion into effect, not through penalizing 
drinking and destroying all liquors, but 
mainly, through aiding and encouraging 
the people individually to give up the 
use of alcohol, by keeping liquors out 0! 
their way. If we can keep people fron 
drinking just because others are doing 
it, the use of liquors will no longer be ¢ 
common custom. F, A. SIMPSON. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
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The Twelve-Hour 
Shift in Industry 


BY THE COMMITTEE ON WORK- 
PERIODS IN CONTINUOUS IN- 
DUSTRY OF THE FEDERATED 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING SO- 
CIETIES. 


This important work includes a 
General Survey by HORACE B. 
DRURY, Ph.D., and a_ Special 
Report on the Iron and Steel 
Industry by BRADLEY STOUGH- 
TON. 


A foreword by President WARREN 
G. HARDING expresses his grati- 
fication that “our foremost organi- 
zation of American industrial skill, 
should have given two years of 
diligent inquiry under conipetent 
experts, to a subject of very deep 
interest and importance to the 
eountry.” 

$3.50, postage extra. 





W. H. HUDSON’S 
last book 


A Hind in 
Richmond Park 


Mr. HUDSON himself believed 
this to be his greatest book. 
His American publisher feels 
justified in telling you that it 
is a book to love and cherish. 


First American edition, limited to 
1,550 copies, 1,500 for sale. It con- 
tains a foreword by his lifelong 
friend and great admirer, Hdward 
Garnett. Send in your order at once, 
through your local bookseller, or 
direct to the publisher, for this first 
edition. $5.00 


If you do not know 
W. H. HUDSON’S books 
read first of all that fine and illuminating 
account of his unusual boyhood 
which he paints in 
Far Away and LongAgo 


$3.00, postage extra. 





OF DR. OSSENDOWSKI’S EN- 
THRALLING BOOK 


Beasts, Men, 
and Gods 


Dr. ERNEST M. STIRES writes: 
“Every page of the volume is 
nourishing and stimulates the ap- 
petite for more. It is a rare 
achievement.” 


KATHARINE LEE BATES calls it: 
“More absorbing than any fiction. 
- . . It is sometimes hard to tell 
which are Beasts and which are 
Men, but his own quiet heroism 
certainly ranks him very near the 
Gods.” 


$3.00, postage extra. 
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Says Bishop 


Francis J. McCor | 


of the Methodist Church 
“I regard The Christian Century a 
greatest journalistic force working 
social and international rigbeaae 
coming from any press of the Chrig 
Church. 
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